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Workers’ Cars Must Be Preserved 
HAROLD F. HAMMOND 


» AN INCREASING THREAT to the and commercial management, 
domestic automobile transporta- workers, and the officials with 
tion situation is due to serious whom they have frequent contacts. 
automobile parts shortages, auto- Our civilian motor vehicles, 
mobile manufacture stoppage, and upon which the continuance of 
the shortage of skilled mechanics. the major part of our employee 

Insurance men transportation de- 
will be interested in cA pends, are ap- 
the facts and also CASUALTY & SURETY proaching a point 


in the various re- at which mechani- 


medial measures, J O | R N A L cal failures are in- 
which they can pass creasing at an ac- 


on to industrial SYMPOSIUM celerating rate. The 
I 
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rate at which automobiles are be- 
ing scrapped is steadily increasing. 
The Office of Defense Trans- 
portation estimates that 1,500,000 
cars will be scrapped this year and 
2,000,000 cars in 1944, as com- 
pared with 750,000 in 1942. Ob- 
viously, the number of automo- 
biles in operation will steadily 
decrease, while those still in service 
will be more difficult to keep in 
operation as time goes on. 

Although there was a pool of 
520,000 unsold new cars “frozen” 
at the start of 1942, the release of 
even this entire pool would not 
replace more than a small per- 
centage of the cars junked since 
that time. 


Post-war PROSPECTS 


It seems likely that it will be 
years before we get any considera- 


ble number of new cars. Even if 
the war were to end tomorrow, 
several years would be required 
by the automobile industry to 
meet the great demand for new 
cars that has been building up. 
The changeover, including retool- 
ing alone, would require a mini- 
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mum of eight months, and another 
year would be required to get 
into full production. And not every 
order would be filled at once; 
drivers would have to wait their 
turn! Thus in order to keep present 
vehicles on the road and to prevent 











HAROLD F. HAMMOND 
What about the automobile, tomorrow? 
accidents, vehicles should be prop- 


erly maintained right up until the 
day that they are replaced. 


————— 


with the exception of the summer months 
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Already the average age of war 
workers’ automobiles is seven 
years, and 25% will be ten years 
old or older by the end of this 


year, according to a survey of 


war plants made by the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration. These 
older vehicles are particularly li- 
able to mechanical failure and 
breakdown and require an in- 
creasing amount of maintenance 
and repair work. 

It is particularly significant that 
the older automobiles are, to a 
great extent, in the hands of war 
plant workers, while the newer 
automobiles are largely owned by 
professional and non-labor groups, 
who in general often have better 
access to public transit facilities. 

The shortage of skilled mechan- 
ics is steadily becoming more seri- 
ous. During 1942, more than nine 
of every ten automobile mechanics 
quit their jobs in the Northeast- 
ern and Central Atlantic States, 
according to a General Motors 
Survey. 


Tire SITUATION 


There is danger also in too rosy a 
viewpoint in regard to the tire 
situation. A Public Roads Admin- 
istration study of employee vehicle 
tires at 94 war plants showed that 
nearly three-fourths of the tires 
were more than half worn out. 

According to the Office of Price 
Administration, on June 1, 1943, 
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our new tire requirements for the 
remainder of the year were fifteen 
and one-half millions; our total 
useable stock (taking into con- 
sideration unfilled certificates and 
working inventory) was only three 
millions; which meant that twelve 
and one-half millions of additional 
tires would be required for June 
through December of the present 
year alone — a demand that can 
be met only partially by our syn- 
thetic rubber production. 

It is of vital importance that 
strict conservation of tires be con- 
tinued, which means that private 
transportation is likely to con- 
tinue to be restricted, perhaps to 
an even greater extent than is now 
in effect. 


REPLACEMENT PARTS 


The replacement parts shortage 
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cAutomobile 
FACTS AND FIGURES 


@ The average age of war workers’ 
automobiles is now seven years, and 
by the end of this year, 25% will be 
10 or more years old. 


@ During 1942, more than nine out 
of every 10 automobile mechanics in 
the Northeastern and Central Atlantic 
states quit their jobs. 


@ Three-fourths of the tires owned 
by workers in 94 war plants were 
more than half worn out. 


@ The average car consumes 10% 
more gasoline at 45 vs. 35 miles per 
hour, and tires wear out 43% faster 
at the higher speed. 


€ Post-war retooling would require 
a minimum of eight months, with per- 
haps another year required for full 
production to get under way. 











is more serious in the case of the 
older cars which require replace- 
ment parts the most. It is difficult 
to get certain functional parts for 
cars seven years of age or older 
and almost impossible to get parts 
in the case of some models ten 
years old and older. War plants 
are urged to promote conservation 
of workers’ automobiles by: Dis- 
couraging the non-essential use 
of private cars, discouraging ex- 
cessive speeds and careless driv- 
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ing, encouraging employees to 
take proper care of their cars. 

The importance of reduced 
speeds in conservation of gasoline, 
oil and rubber is shown by some 
of the following comparisons: The 
average car will use 31% more oil 
at 45 miles per hour than at 35 
miles per hour, and 10% more 
gasoline. At the higher speed, tires 
will wear out approximately 43% 
faster than at the lower. 

Many war plants already are 
carrying on campaigns to bring the 
importance of proper car main- 
tenance to the attention of their 
employees. They are distributing 
instructional literature directly to 
employees and, also, after securing 
information on the location and 
working hours of garages and serv- 
ice stations, including the type of 
work performed, furnishing this 
information to employees. In some 
cases they have made arrange- 
ments for priority to employees in 
repairing and servicing of cars in 
local garages and service stations. 

Special services which many 
plants have found feasible include 
arrangements for garages or serv- 
ice stations to pick up, repair and 
deliver employee cars back to the 
plant during the work shift; in- 
spections of tires at the plant park- 
ing lot and notification of em- 
ployees when tires need recapping, 
repairs or other attention; general 
inspection of mechanical parts; 
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and the 
service and repair 
at the plant itself. 
Fourteen items are cited as es- 
sential to proper automobile care: 
1. Drive 
speed. 
Drive carefully. Do not start and 
stop quickly. 
Maintain proper tire inflation. 
Check pressure at least once a 
week, 
Check 
least once a week. 
Rotate tires every 3,000 miles in 
this order: spare to left-front to 
left-rear to right-front to right- 
rear to spare. This will lengthen 
tire life 25 per cent. 
Check battery water twice a 
month. Keep connections clean. 
Have proper lubrication services 
performed as recommended by 
the car manufacturer. 
Use radiator anti-freeze, but be 
careful to use good quality. 
Use a rust preventive in the 
radiator. 
Test and adjust brakes every three 
months. 
Have a complete motor tune-up 
at least twice a year. An exhaust 
gas analyzer test may show where 


establishment of 


facilities right 


even 


at reasonable rates of 


radiator water level at 


gasoline is being wasted. 

Make sure that wheel alignment 
is proper. Defects here will cause 
unnecessary tire wear. Alignment 
should be checked every three 
months. 

Notice all unusual noises or op- 
erational features and have them 
investigated by a mechanic. 
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14. Keep interior and exterior of car 
clean. 

The statistics given indicate that 
automobile depreciation is already 
a crucial factor in our transporta- 
tion situation. It is the opinion of 
many authorities that 
ment is best equipped to take 
leadership in forestalling the de- 
preciation of employee vehicles by 
aiding employees to get their cars 
serviced and repaired, by inform- 
ing them of proper maintenance 
procedures, and by assisting them 
to procure replacement parts and 


manage- 


tires. 

In this 
densed some of the highlights from 
‘‘War Plant Employee Transpor- 
tation; Booklet No. 3 — Automo- 
bile Maintenance,” one of a series 
developed by the traffic and trans- 
portation division of the National 
Conservation Bureau, accident 
prevention division of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, and jointly published by the 
Bureau the National 
ciation Manufacturers. 


article we have con- 


and Asso- 


of Chese 





‘Passenger Car Registrations 


27 434,97 


1940 


1941 29,507,113 


1942 27 200,000 


1943 25,000,000 (approx 
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booklets are widely distributed to 
war plant management by the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the Conservation Bureau, 
member companies of the Associ- 
ation of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives, and individual insurance 
agents and agents’ associations. 
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Single copies are available to read- 
ers of the JouRNAL without cost, 
upon request to the National Con- 
servation Bureau, 60 John Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. The price in 
quantities: $4.00 per 100, post- 
paid. (Orders for New York City 
should include 1% for sales tax.) 


Stringent Conservation Measures Needed 


Seminar Finds 


Continued Passenger 


Transportation Is Essential to Country’ s 
War Activities and Civilian Economy 


> Not oNLy must America keep 
its present cars in good condition; 
she must utilize them to the best 
advantage possible under existing 
conditions. One of the major ac- 
tivities of the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau in the field of auto- 
mobile conservation has centered 
around the organization and de- 
velopment of a Seminar on “‘Main- 
taining Essential Wartime Auto- 
mobile Transportation” and the 
direction of the program of action 
developed at this work-conference. 

The Seminar, attended by 47 
specialists in motor transportation 
representing government, indus- 
try, and leading technical and 
civic organizations, was held some 
time ago in Columbus, Ohio, at 


the Sixth Annual National In- 
stitute for Traffic Training. 

For five days the members of 
the Seminar analyzed the war 


job of the passenger car and the 


major problems related to keeping 
it in operating condition. 

Among the problems considered 
were gasoline, tire, replacement 
parts and mechanics shortage, in- 
adequate maintenance of high- 
ways, the nation’s diminishing 
pool of passenger automobiles, 
group riding, lack of sufficient 
factual information on the supply 
and demand of materials essential 
to maintaining private transporta- 
tion, and government policies and 
programs which might possibly 
tend to create confusion. 
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A Seminar steering and drafting 
committee is carrying out the pro- 
gram of activity originated by the 
Seminar, and it is planned to en- 
gage the support of public and 
private agencies in promoting the 
program objectives. 

Some of the conclusions: Ade- 
quate provision must be made 
for continued passenger transpor- 
tation facilities (1) essential to 
the operation of military establish- 
ments, farms and war plants and 
also those (2) essential to the func- 
tioning of the civilian economy. 
The passenger automobile con- 
stitutes the major source for these 
two essential types of transporta- 
tion, and must continue to be the 
major source. Existing passenger 
cars must be conserved through 
proper maintenance and careful 
driving until such time as they 
can be replaced by new vehicles, 
which will be many years after 
the end of the war. 

It was agreed that better cor- 
relation of government activities 
is necessary before passenger car 
maintenance or conservation pro- 
grams can be of the necessary 
maximum effect; that there was 
some overlapping and duplication 
in regard to authority and ac- 
tivities; and that public transpor- 
tation cannot be counted upon to 
carry more than a very small por- 
tion of the load now transported 
by our private passenger vehicles. 
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It was concluded that ceilings 
on the prices of used cars would 
have a detrimental effect on the 
free movement of vehicles for sale 
from places where they are not 
needed to places where they are 
in heavy demand for essential trans- 
portation. 





Why Is It That a 
Truck 


— has a fan but never dances? 
— has a switch but never strikes 
anyone? 
— has a belt that is never used 
to hold up its trousers? 
has a coil but never springs? 


—has a rod but 
fishing? 


never goes 
has a running board but it 
never tires? 
has a grille but never does 
any cooking? 
has a ring and pin but never 
had a girl friend? 
has a pan but never fries 
anything? 
has a washer but never does 
any laundry? 
- has a brush but never does 
any cleaning? 
— has a head but never wears 
a hat? 
— has a drum but never played 
in a band? 


William J. Becker in Safety 
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The Seminar asserted the belief 
that the government could per- 
form a valuable service by urging 
skilled automobile mechanics who 
are working at less skilled work in 
war plants to return to their trade. 

The confusion caused by con- 
flicting and untimely statements 
by various government agencies 
and officials was held responsible 
in a considerable degree for the 
present public indifference to va- 
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rious conservation measures and 
group riding plans. 

The consensus was that the av- 
erage automobile owner is neither 
fully aware of the urgent need 
for preventive maintenance and 
greatly increased care of auto- 
mobiles, nor of the necessity for 
really stringent conservation meas- 
ures in order to preserve existing 
automobiles for the maximum 
length of time. 


How 500,000 Man Hours Were Saved 


Quick and Safe Traffic Movement Around 
Important War Plants Is Most Essential 
to America’s Ever-growing War Machine 


NATIONAL CONSERVATION BUREAU 


® TAKE A NORMAL automobile 
traffic volume of four thousand 
cars a day; jump it up to eight 
thousand. Then ask yourself these 


questions: 


Will conditions necessarily get 
worse, or could proper remedial 
steps make things even better than 
before? 

-If it previously required 90 
minutes to clear the vehicles from 
plants, would it be possible to 
reduce this time to 30 minutes? 


-If accidents had previously 
been happening at the rate of 23 
per month, is it at all reasonable 
to assume that these could be 
gotten down to five a month? 
— And would we be going beyond 
all reason if, through our im- 
provements, we aimed to release 
more than half a million man 
hours a month? 

These results were secured in a 
case we have in mind. Further 
details of this specific example, 








GETTING RESULTS 
 Jhraugh Jraffic. Erginasring, 


TRAFFIC SITUATION No. 40 
MUNITION PLANT TRAFFIC FLOW IMPROVED 200 PER CENT 


PROBLEM: The erection of two large munition plants was followed by o choking of route S.R. 62 — an integral part 
of the assembly and distribution line for plant materials and workers. Congestion and accidents consumed voluable 
man hours as the transport facilities became paralyzed on this !2 mile segment of roadway between Jeffersonville 
and Charlestown, Indiana. 

















CONGESTION, MAN HOURS AND ACCIDENTS: Preceding corrective measures, 90 minutes were required to 
clear the yards of traffic. An estimated 500,000 man hours were thus consumed each month. Accidents overaged 
23 per month on the |2.mile roadway section. 
FIELD INVESTIGATION: The normal traffic load on this two lane roodway averaged 650 vehicles per doy preceding 
erection of the munition plants. 10,000 construction workers traveled back and forth in 4000 vehicles at the time 
improvements in transport ond storage techniques were put into effect. Builders and munition workers totaled 28,000 
during the period of plant construction and operation. 5000 of this group traveled by rail, the remaining 23,000 in 
12,000 passenger vehicles. Since completion of construction, the 18,000 munition workers are transported by 8,000 
pasgenger vehicles. 
SOLUTION: 

1. Shuttle train service for S000 workers wos provided during peak employment but 
struction of the dual lane highway and completion of the plant buildings. 

2. Plant parking lots have been revamped to reduce the necessary time for loading and unloading 

. Three pedestrion overpasses have been erected to eliminate conflict points between vehicles and pedes- 


bondoned after con- 





trions. 
Ingress ond egress is controled by officers 
Prohibition of stopping, stonding or parking on the highway is rigidly enforced. 
Speed zoning has been estobiisher 
Two lanes of povement hove been odded, seporated by a medial strip 
RESULTS: Although the initial traffic increased from 4000 per day to the present 8000 per day, the following im- 
provements have been accomplished 
1. Time to clear vehicles from plants reduced from 90 minutes to 30 minutes. 
2. Accidents reduced from 23 per month to 5 per month 
3. 500,000 man hours released per month 
Fifty per cent of this soving was brought about by improving the efficiency of existing facilities, the remain 
ing fifty per cent is due to the construction of the two additional lanes of roodway 


Issued by Example Contributed by 
Traffic Division : Hallie Myers—Director of Traffic 
National Conservation Burecu State Highway Commission 


Bray. Indianapolis, Indiana 











No transportation difficulties at this plant will cause our men at the front to lack ammunition. 
Story on next page. 
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known as Traffic Situation No. 40, 
are shown in the preceding il- 
lustration — a typical page from 
the new war emergency booklet 
“Getting Results through Traffic 
Engineering — Booklet II,”’ recent- 
ly published by the National Con- 
servation Bureau, accident preven- 
tion division of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives. 

To win this war, existing trans- 
portation must be maintained. 
Particularly on our streets and 
highways is such transportation 
seriously threatened. No new au- 
tomobiles and few buses are being 
manufactured. There is a desper- 
ate shortage of gasoline in the East 
which may soon become nation- 
wide. Replacement parts are often 
unobtainable and the critical 
shortage of mechanics is a problem 
of increasing magnitude. Some 
war plants report half of employee 
tardiness as due to transportation 
difficulties. 

The new booklet gives “‘Before 
and After’ examples of such war 
emergency measures as group rid- 
ing, improving bus and trolley 
transportation, eliminating war 
traffic delays, conserving tires and 
gasoline, saving man hours and 
reducing accidents, planned de- 
liveries of merchandise to cut truck 
use, and staggering of hours. Other 
examples deal with improvements 
put into effect to facilitate traffic 
flow and reduce accidents. 
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These are not theoretical ex- 
amples. They are case studies of 
actual measures taken by war 
plants, city traffic authorities, 
transit companies, the Army, 
Navy and others to solve urgent 
problems. 

There are twenty-four full-page 
examples. Each is illustrated and 
states the condition before im- 
provement, the solution adopted 
and the benefit that resulted. 

Insurance men having contacts 
with industrial and business ex- 
ecutives, municipal, state, and fed- 
eral authorities and others having 
transportation problems, can per- 
form a real war service by pre- 
senting such persons with copies of 





“$-T-R-E-T-C-H 


GAS COUPONS” 
says Ruse GOLDBERG 


RAIN (A) BEATS ON CORUM (§)— TRAPEZE ARTisT (C), 
THINKING DRUM BEAT IS SIGNAL TO START HIS ACT, JUMPS 
TO TRAPEZE (D), CAUSING STRING (E) 70 TIP BASKET (F) 
AND OUMP SOILED CLOTHES (G) INTO Tus (H)— 
CONSCIENTIOUS HOUSEWIFE (1) STARTS WASHING CLOTHES 
VIOLENTLY, MOVING WALKING BEAM (J) UP AND DOWN AND 
STARTING CAR~ iF THERE 1S NO RAIN, STAY HOME AND SPEND 
THE ACROBATS SALARY FOR MORE WAR BONDS 


— Courtesy of The Pennzoil Co,, makers 
of Pennzoil Motor Oil and Lubricants. 
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“Getting Results through Traffic 
Engineering — Booklet II.” 
Address orders to the National 
Conservation Bureau, 60 John 
Street, N. Y. 7, N. Y. Order “Book- 
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let II,” as the first booklet in this 
series contains no war emergency 
measures. Price 25¢. (Orders for 
New York City should add 1% 


for sales tax.) 


A Motorist 43 Years—without an Accident 


Radiators Once Were Packed in Ice to 


Prevent Boiling over. . 


. . Only Two 


Gears... . Cars Used Kerosene Lamps 


CHARLES P. ADAMS 


> THis MAN, though not crazy 
himself, has been through three 
“crazes”: roller-skating, bicycling 
and automobiling, and has taken 
an active part in each. 

As a result of his early bicycle 
connections, he became traveling 
representative of the Monarch 
Cycle Company of Chicago; then 
became New York manager of a 
selling division of the American 
Bicycle Company, and was soon 
placing agencies for automobiles of 
which the American Bicycle Com- 
pany built three machines: one 
electric, one steam, and one gaso- 
line. This was in 1900, when he 
commenced to drive automobiles, 
being then located in Boston. 

At this time, no registration of 


car or driving license was required; 
one just drove a car as he would a 
horse and buggy. The next year, 
however, laws were passed in Mas- 
sachusetts requiring both registra- 
tion and driving licenses. The 
Registry ruled that employees of 
automobile companies were pro- 
fessional chauffeurs and were re- 
quired to take out a chauffeur’s li- 
cense and wear alarge metal badge. 
This ruling was later changed, 
and the regular driving license 
sufficed. 

In 1905, this man won second 
place in the runabout class, in 
the Climb-to-the-Clouds Contest 
at Mt. Washington, New Hamp- 
shire, in a curved-dash, one-cylin- 
der Oldsmobile, of which car he 
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was the New England agent. It 
was eight miles from start to sum- 
mit, and at Half Way House, one 
of his rear tires burst, and the last 
four miles were driven with one 
flat rear tire. Practically the entire 
distance was driven in low gear, 
there being only two gears in the 
car: planetary transmission, a low 
and high. Cakes of ice were packed 
around the radiator to prevent 
boiling of the circulation. 

As he approached the summit 
in the Mt. Washington hill climb- 
ing contest, his gas gave out. Go- 
ing to a nearby house he inquired 
if they had any gasoline (at that 
time, gasoline stoves were gen- 
erally used in the country houses). 
The lady said, ‘“Yes, wait,’’ and 
in a few minutes returned with 
an ounce bottle about half full 
of gasoline. Laughingly he said, 
**That wouldn’t drive my car very 
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far.” She replied, “Oh! I thought 
you wanted to take a spot out of 
your clothes.” 

In 1902 his car was stopped in 
Copley Square, Boston, by an of- 
ficer, because a small amount of 
blue smoke was issuing from the 
muffler. 

During the 43 years of driving 
his license was asked for only 
twice, once when he drove in 
front of the first. traffic officer he 
had ever seen, and once when one 
of his kerosene lamps had blown 
out. In addition to having driven 
forty-three years without an ac- 
cident, he also has never received 
a ticket or paid a fine for violation 
of any traffic law or regulation. 

Who is this man with this 
unique record? None other than 


Yours very truly, 


CHARLES P. ADAMS 


Memories of Early Gasoline Buggies 


Unique Collection of 40-Year-Old 
Cars Kept in Good Running Order. 
Owner Is Grateful for Insurance 


> Nor MANy of us are able to 
solve the gasoline shortage as ef- 
fectively — and as simply — as 
George C. Cannon, of New Ro- 


chelle, New York. His solution? 


He merely drives around town 
in a 1905 Pope-Waverly electric. 
If that should break down (al- 
though he takes good care that it 
won’t), he has at hand a few 
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Exuisir A — Pope-Waverly electric 
(1905). Unique in that all controls or 
‘“‘speeds”’ are foot-operated; only known 
example of this surviving the years. Top 
speed, 18 m.p.h., 20 miles to the gallon, 
figured in equivalent cost. 


Exuisit C — 772nd Ford. (1904). Model 
“C.”” Its top speed is about 35 m.p.h. . 


Exuisit B — The 534th Cadillac (1903). 
It boasts of only one cylinder and could 
speed along the highway at 32 miles per 
hour. 


Exuisit D — World’s Fair Race. Num- 
ber Thirty-seven, front center, is the 
1903 Cadillac, also shown in Exhibit B, 
which won the historic car race at the 
New York World’s Fair in 1940. 





spares, yin the form of a 1901 
Mobile, a 1902 Stanley Steamer, 
a 1903 Cadillac, a 1904 Ford and 
a 1907 “Jack Benny” (Maxwell). 

Mr. Cannon insists that his cars, 
by now old friends, not only be in 
good running order, but in original 
running order. Only concession to 
modernization is the use of pres- 


ent-day batteries for his Pope- 
Waverly electric, whose old-fash- 
ioned headlight bulbs were spe- 
cially made for him by General 
Electric. 

In his college days, Mr. Cannon 
built and drove a number of racing 
cars, having come off the winner 
in several races with men like 
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W. K. Vanderbilt, Ralph De- 
Palma, Alex Winton, Barney Old- 
field and others. As he gradually 
accumulated his unique collec- 
tion from widely-separated points 
in the country, he and his chauf- 
feur-mechanic took each car apart, 
literally bit by bit, and rebuilt it 
carefully. Among the re-condition- 
ing found necessary: polishing the 
heads of upholstery tacks, re- 
wiring, re-nickeling, re-threading 
screws — and cutting a quarter- 
inch off each spoke on the wheels, 
to take modern tires, old-fashioned 
tubeless tires being no longer ob- 
tainable. 

All his old cars are licensed, 





AUTOMOBILE: Protection 
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except the Mobile, which appar- 
ently still needs a little more “ pol- 
ishing.”” When he applied for in- 
surance coverage on the others, 
the carrier had some misgivings 
about their safety, and sent an 
investigator to the scene. His skep- 
ticism about the brakes was com- 
pletely cured when, during a dem- 
onstration, slamming on the brakes 
almost threw him through the 
windshield; that is, it would have 
if the car had had a windshield! 
Mr. Cannon expresses to us his 
grateful ‘appreciation for the full 
insurance coverage allowed me by 
my insurance companies on these 
historic machines.” 


Coverage for Automobile Fleets 


Why the Market Is Important. How 
to Sell the Coverage and How to 
Keep the Business on the Books 


GEORGE W. DYER 


> Any piscussion of the subject 
of the sale of automobile fleet in- 
surance seems to fall naturally into 
a few rather well-defined sections: 


(1) The reasons why the agent 
should make an effort to build a 
volume of this classification as a part 
of his total volume of premiums. 


(2) What he should or must do in 
order to attract a volume of this busi- 
ness to his agency. 

(3) What procedure it is necessary 
to follow after automobile fleet busi- 
ness has been obtained in order to re- 
tain it against the aggressive compe- 
tition to which it is constantly ex- 
posed. 
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Commissions. — One important 
reason for the agent to seek out 
some of this class of business is 
immediately obvious. It is simply 
that with sizable premiums, the 
commissions per policy are sub- 
stantial. The amount of commis- 
sions involved justifies all the time 
and effort spent in solicitation and 
also constitutes an ample remuner- 
ation for the continuous services 
required throughout the term of 
the insurance. 

Balancing Overhead. — These 
commissions have a secondary but 
almost equally important signifi- 
cance, the contribution to the 
overhead expense of an agency. 
Such commissions have the effect 


of balancing the average small 
commission on the average policy, 
and establish a reasonable percent- 
age of overhead cost per policy. 


Individual Risks. — One of the 
most vital advantages to an agency, 
directly arising out of the acquisi- 
tion of almost any automobile 
fleet risk, is the opening up of a 
fertile field for solicitation of in- 
dividual automobile and miscel- 
laneous fire and casualty coverages 
from executives and employees of 
the fleet insured, as well as afford- 
ing an entree to other lines of in- 
surance carried or needed by the 
firm. The agent handling the auto- 
mobile fleet will usually have an 
inside track to a number of excel- 
lent individual prospects. 
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Diversification. — Incidental and 
somewhat secondary to these 
stated reasons for the agent acquir- 
ing his share of this class of business 
is the benefit derived from the im- 
proved diversification of his busi- 
ness, from the standpoint of the 
value of his account to the com- 
pany he represents. Particularly is 
this true if there exists some profit- 
sharing agreement. 


PROCEDURE FOR SALES 


The special problems incidental 
to the active solicitation of au- 
tomobile fleet insurance should 
be next considered. While, be- 
cause of the special significance of 
this classification, special solicita- 
tion problems are involved, the 
basic fundamentals of good sales- 
manship should not be discarded, 
but to them should be added sales 
ideas particularly applicable to 
this line. 

New Business Firms. — Not of 
least importance is the need for 
the agent to be always on the 
alert for information regarding 
new business locating in his com- 
munity. Such firms will usually 
require and prefer the services of a 
local agent for practically all lines 
of insurance. Information regard- 
ing such prospects is available 
from many sources. Newspapers, 
radio, and trade magazines fur- 
nish tips. Chambers of Commerce 
and trade and civic organizations 
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are also potent sources of helpful 
information. 

Business Changes. — Along this 
same line, the agent should be 
on the lookout for unusual indus- 
trial and business developments. 
These are customarily brought 
about by national emergencies and 
decentralization programs. A good 
example lies in the many new 
business concerns and the huge 
expansion of old business and in- 
dustrial firms resulting from the 
demands created by the progress 
of the war. 

Younger Executives. — The agent 
should contact and become ac- 
quainted with the aggressive young 
businessmen in his community. 
Among these men are found, nor- 
mally, the future leaders in the 
business of the community. As 
they grow and expand, their in- 
surance needs will also grow and 
expand. Usually these young busi- 
nessmen are not fleet owners or 
fleet prospects at the time of their 
start in business. Many of them 
rise from very modest and humble 
beginnings. However, within the 
space of a comparatively few years, 
a goodly percentage of them will 
have achieved notable success and 
it will be found that the small in- 
surance customer has grown into 
a large premium account. Who 
can doubt that the agent who has 
cultivated the account from the 
beginning has the inside track, if 
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he does not lose sight of the es- 
sential services required? 


PROCEDURE FOR RETENTION 


Our business is one to which the 
phrase “‘survival of the fittest’’ is 
particularly applicable, and in no 
branch of the business is this more 


GEORGE W. DYER 


Tells how to make sales stick 


acutely noticeable than in the 
field of automobile fleet insurance. 

General Knowledge. — Only those 
agents willing to devote much time 
and serious thought to keeping 
thoroughly posted on all aspects 
of new and broader coverages, 
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constantly being made available, 
have any chance to be counted 
among the leaders in automobile 
fleet insurance. 

Thorough knowledge of both 
the technical and practical aspects 
is an absolute “‘must.” An agent 
who will approach a fleet prospect 
in an endeavor to sell specific 
fleet coverage and never mention 
the prospect’s liability to loss from 
the operation of hired and non- 
owned automobiles, is doing him- 
self as well as the potential cus- 
tomer a serious disservice. 

Newer Coverages. — Never think 
that a competitor will fail to throw 
in a knockout punch when your 
guard is down. Make it a rule to 
never sell straight scheduled or 
specific coverages if it is possible 
to provide coverage on the com- 
prehensive form. While that ap- 
pears to be a purely academic 
and needless recommendation it is 
surprising how many agents oc- 
casionally overlook it. 

Reduced Costs. — An agent should 
offer good, sound advice as to 
practical and constructive meth- 
ods of reducing fleet insurance 
costs.. The soundest method by far 
is to promote better and safer 
methods of fleet operation, thereby 
reducing claim costs which in turn 
will reduce premiums. Some men- 
tion of this service should be made 
at the time of solicitation, though 
details of it are a part of the things 
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an agent should do after the busi- 
ness is on the books. 

Many of the acts that the agent 
must perform to acquire automo- 
bile fleet business are those that he 
must continue to do to keep it. 
Competition is as keen, and prob- 
ably keener than in any other line 
of our business. We must keep a 
few jumps ahead of this competi- 
tion for no class of business is more 
vulnerable to threats from com- 
petition based solely on price or 
from the competition of direct 
writing insurers. Because of this 
extreme vulnerability, automobile 
fleet insureds, for want of a bet- 
ter expression, must be ‘‘nursed”’ 
along. 

Prompt Service. 
to a fleet insured are worth just 
what you nake them worth. For 
example, while claim service is 
largely a company function, you 
should make certain that this serv- 
ice is prompt and adequate. Al- 
though an insured may be fully 
covered as to monetary loss, equip- 
ment laid up for repairs is a li- 
ability rather than an asset. Delays 
in repairs, with resultant trucks 
out of service, impairs the insured’s 
service to his customers and results 


Your services 


in loss of good-will. 

Accident Prevention. —'To 
extent for the same reason, but in a 
larger sense to contribute to the 
conservation of life and property, 
as well as to control the cost of the 


some 
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insurance, by all means the agent 
should work closely and constantly 
with the insured on finding ways 
and means to improve the accident 
record. If the fleet risk is of suf- 
ficient size, he should require pe- 
riodic lists of accidents from the 
insuring company, showing drivers 
names and designated causes of 
accidents, and also should secure 
such engineering and safety serv- 
ices as are available through the 
company. 

As previously referred to, one of 
the things an agent should do to 
secure fleet business is to keep 
posted constantly as to new and 
broader policies and coverage. He 
should be certain that the fleet 
coverage is fully automatic, and 
that there are no gaps in coverage 
which expose the insured to poten- 
tial loss. A disappointed and dis- 
gruntled fleet insured is a customer 
usually irretrievably lost. 

Advantages accruing to the 
agent as a result of his active in- 


te 
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terest in securing and retaining a 
volume of automobile fleet pre- 
miums, are, briefly, to increase his 
commission earnings substantially, 
to open up fields for acquisition of 
other automobile as well as mis- 
cellaneous fire and casualty busi- 
ness, and to permit a more fav- 
orable distribution of the amount 
of overhead expense per policy 
written. 

The principal things an agent 
must do to acquire some of this 
business and to keep it may be enu- 
merated briefly as, a healthy curi- 
osity toward new and expanding 
business and industrial develop- 
ments, a good working knowledge 
of the coverages and a lively in- 
terest in new and improved cover- 
ages, and a will to work constantly 
with an insured to help make that 
insured’s fleet operations as safe 
and profitable as possible. 

These are the ingredients. Mixed 
well and used intelligently they 
will produce profitable results. 


‘Double Talk 


“Drive fast if you want to,” said a famous opera singer. “My 
daughter gets $250,000 life insurance when I die — but if ’m 
killed in an accident, she gets $500,000.” 





& THE ROMANCE OF INSURANCE § 
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RIWATE FIREMEN, HIRED BY 
19% CENTURY LONDON INSURANCE 
COMPANIES, WouLD DASH 10 A 
BURNING BUILDING. $F THEY Founp 
11 WAS NOT INSURED BY HEIR COMPANY, 
HEY WOULD BARGAIN WITHTHE OWNER 
FOR THE MAXIMUM REWARD FoR THEIR AID! 
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RECENTLY 

PWARDED 

A GIRL 

$5000 

BECAUSE, IN 

AN AUTO 
ACCIDENT, A 
CERTAIN FACIAL AX 
NERVE WAS SEVERED 
MAKING IT DIFFICULT 
FoR HER ‘TO SMILE / 


I, 


= Mp Ww 
Bernianen FoR AEMPTING To 
SMASH PLATE GLASS WINDOWS, A CouPLE 
OF DRUNKEN UTICA RESIDENTS WERE 
SENTENCED oO COLLECT ScRAP FOR A MONTH ! 





PA CALIFORNIA RE RaTIONING 
BOPRD REJECTED A LOCAL UNDER- 
4PKERS APPLICATION FoR A TIRE 
FOR HIS HEARSE. RULED THE BOARD: 


“ff iS A PLéAsuURE VeHicLe!” 


sorey: 








Kiosn.... TURKEYS FAMOUS 
HUMORIST.... DIRECTED THAT A 
WINDOW BE BUILT IN H/S TOMB 
SO JRAT HE COULD COVTINVE TO 
LOOK OUT AND LAUGH AT THE 
FOIBLES OF MANKIND / 

o— CPOSHINIR ToRKEY) 
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Rosert F. Sommer FReperick D. Leete, Jr. Ropert M. Bassirt, JR. 
Chicago . Indianapolis Chicago 
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These six men were first to complete all of the examinations of the 
American Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc. In 
addition, of the others who took part of the series of five examinations, 
45 passed Part I, 43 Part II, 7 Part II, 5 Part IV, and 3 Part V. 





F. HARMAN CHEGWIDDEN ABRAHAM J. WOHLREICH E. ADRIAN TEAF 
Camden Newark Philadelphia 





@ Drawing the Company and 
Employee Together 


Operation of a Suggestion System 





Prerequisites 


Procedure 


- Results 





A. F. 


@, Insurance is sometimes referred to 
usually by uninformed persons — as 
being too conservative, hide-bound by 
tradition, reluctant to embrace change. 
Yet the truth is, particularly in 
casualty-surety lines, that recent years 
have seen phenomenal strides in loss 
prevention, in reduced cost, in improved 
service. As in any business, those who 
are actually engaged in it “‘twenty-four 
hours a day” are in a position to see 
insurance in operation, to suggest im- 
provements for greater efficiency and 
service. Sometimes even the ‘‘office 
boy,” close to the grindstone, can see 
possibilities not ordinarily coming to 
the attention of his superiors. The 
problem is to stimulate all insurance 
people, in office and field, and to funnel 
all suggestions so that proper action 
may be taken. This article describes 
a suggestion system, for both Home 
Office and field, that has enjoyed con- 
siderable success. — Ep. 





> OUR ORGANIZATION has had, 
over the years, a number of sug- 
gestion campaigns which occa- 
sioned a spurt of interest lasting a 
few weeks and the awarding of a 


LAFRENTZ 


few gold pencils or pens — and 
which were then forgotten. 

It seemed to me that the failure 
of these campaigns was due to the 
fact that an appeal was not made 
on a personal basis to the staff. 
Many employees were .loath to 
make suggestions if they had to be 
submitted through their imme- 
diate superiors as they were fearful 
of treading on the toes of their 
bosses. The natural conclusion was 
that, to be really successful, a 
suggestion program must have the 
following prerequisites: 


(1) It must be a continuing pro- 
gram. 

(2) It must 
have the 
port of the management. 
There must be an efficient and 
painstaking consideration of 

and sub- 


and 
sup- 


from 
wholehearted 


emanate 


ideas suggestions 
mitted. 
Acknowledgment of all sug- 
gestions and a full explanation 
of the reasons for rejecting a 
suggestion should be given. 


With this in mind, on February 
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27, 1942, I addressed a personal 
communication to all members of 
our staff, advising that I was look- 
ing for new ideas and suggestions 
for our business which would: 


(1) Produce more desirable busi- 
ness. 

(2) Save unnecessary expenses. 

(3) Increase service and efficiency. 


I asked that these suggestions 
be sent to me personally and indi- 
cated that cash prizes amounting 
from $5 to $25, or, if desired, War 
Savings Stamps or Bonds, would 
be given for those adopted. 

This request fell on responsive 
ears and a flood of suggestions 
was received from every part of 
our organization. These were ac- 
knowledged by me personally and 
were then passed along to a Sug- 
gestion Committee of three, two 
vice presidents and a department 
manager. 

After seven months of operation 
in this manner, it was decided that 
as 721 ideas had been received, 
from 363 members of our staff, and 
there was a steady flow of addi- 
tional ideas each day, the program 
should be broadened in the follow- 
ing respects: 

(1) Two Division Committees, 
each of five persons repre- 
senting various departments, 
be set up. 

(2) When an idea is received it 
should be copied on a sug- 


gestion form without the name 
of the person submitting it and 
sent to one of these Com- 
mittees. 

After this Committee gives it 
careful study, its recommenda- 
tion is to be made to the 
original General Suggestion 


A. F. LAFRENTZ 
Welcomes helpfal suggestions 


Committee of three, which 
will decide on its adoption or 
rejection, subject to my con- 
currence. 

The previous maximum limit 
on the amount of these prizes 
is abolished and awards will 
be based, as far as possible, on 
the estimated value of the idea 
to our organization. 
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To stimulate interest, as well 
as to keep the program in the 
minds of our people, the awards 
made are published each month 
in the company’s magazine, and 
attractive 12” x 14%” colored 
posters setting forth the -awards 
made the prior month are sent to 
each department and branch office 
of the company. 

Acceptances. — When an award 
is made, a letter of congratulation 
is sent, enclosing check for the 
amount awarded. 

Rejections. — When a suggestion 
is rejected, I write a letter setting 
forth all the reasons why it cannot 
be adopted. 

Duplicate Awards. — From the 
start, we adopted the practice of 
making duplicate awards for simi- 
lar suggestions. Of course, once 
the suggestion had been acted on 
and publicized, similar suggestions 
coming in at a later date were not 
recognized for an award. 

Partial Adoption. — Where a sug- 
gestion proposed one course of 
action and we, on consideration, 
changed our present policy but in 
a different direction from that 
called for by the suggestion, an 
award was made because the sug- 
gestion had resulted in an im- 
provement in our procedure. 

After a year and four months of 
operation, 1,276 suggestions had 
been received; 360 had been ac- 
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cepted, 566 had been rejected, and 
350 were still under consideration. 
A majority of these suggestions 
have been to save unnecessary 
expense, with suggestions to in- 
crease service and efficiency sec- 
ond, with production suggestions 
third. We are now planning to 
issue several grand prizes for the 
best awards received and acted 
upon during the first year of the 
program, and this procedure will, 
of course, be followed each year 
from now on. 

The direct value of the sugges- 

tions submitted has been con- 
siderable; but in addition the in- 
tangible value of the program to 
our organization has been of equal, 
if not greater, importance. It has 
made the members of our staff 
feel that they are a vital part of 
the company, and that their ideas 
for improving the company’s busi- 
ness are very much desired. 
. As one member of our staff 
wrote me: “To know that there is 
a just ‘Court of Appeals’ that will 
consider a suggestion from the 
working viewpoint of the branch 
office, promotes a feeling that the 
company is the employee’s own 
company.” 

There is no doubt in my mind 
but that a well-planned and well- 
executed suggestion program justi- 
fies the time and money spent 
thereon. 
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@ Insurance, Like the Brook, 
Goes on Forever 


Why I’ve Stuck to Insurance 





Stability and Security Go with Insurance for 
Assureds and Employees Alike 





DOROTHY A. BROWN 


> Wuen I was in high school my 
plans were to be graduated from 
college and then take a business 
course and go forth into the world 
armed with a college diploma in 
one hand and a business course 
certificate in the other and de- 
mand a fine position with a big 
salary. However, when I finished 
college there was a depression on 
and, upon completing a business 
course, I found that for a while I 
couldn’t get anything to do be- 
cause no one wanted inexperi- 





SIGNIFICANCE, Insurance has not 
been immune from the results of 
reduced manpower that have af- 
fected all business and industry 
since the war began. Here, as in 
other fields, woman has come into 
her own, and at an accelerated 
rate never before experienced. 
To our ever-increasing ranks of 
women contributors we welcome 
the author of this article, who tells 
what there is about insurance 
that appeals to her more than 
any other field for a career. — Ep. 











enced help when there was so 
much experienced help available. 
But I finally did get a “position” 
for $40.00 a month, which I kept 
for a year to obtain the much 
needed experience that led to a 
better opportunity. 

Now there is a war going on 
and how times have changed! It is 
no longer a matter of a shortage of 
jobs but instead we have a short- 
age of people to fill the jobs. In 
these days employees come and go 
so fast that many times the old 
employees do not get acquainted 
with the new ones before the new 
employees leave for what appear 
to be greener pastures. And many 
of the old employees sever their 
connections with companies they 
have been with for a long time 
because they think that they can 
do better some place else. Of 
course, Many young women are 
moved by patriotism to go into 
defense industries or into one of 
the branches of the armed forces. 
For that they deserve a lot of 
credit. We all admire them and 
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wish for them the best there is 
when this war is over. 

But to those who are wandering 
around from job to job looking for 
the one that will pay the most 
money, I say that money is not 
the all-important thing to be con- 
sidered in choosing a lifetime posi- 
tion. And how do we know that the 
connection we make will not be- 
come our life work? At least we 
should accept a position with the 
idea in mind that we may hold it 
for a good many years — if not 
for the rest of our lives. Many 
women who are now in the busi- 
ness world expected to retire long 
before this and there will probably 
be many more such women in the 
future. 

In these fast-changing times, 
since no one knows how long she 
will have to make her own living, 
we want to feel that our jobs will 
not “fold up” when the war is 
over and that we won’t get big sal- 
ary cuts that will probably come 
to those working in the less stable 
industries. That is where the de- 
sirability of insurance employ- 
ment comes in. I understand that 
while some insurance companies 
did have to give their employees 
small cuts in salary during the 
depression, these were nothing 
like the big slices taken from sal- 
aries generally, and there was 
comparatively little cutting down 
in personnel because insurance 
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is like the brook—jit goes on 
forever. 

Another thing about insurance 
is that the work is interesting and 
working conditions are usually 
far above average and, when we 
spend forty hours or more a week 
in an Office, that’s something to be 


DOROTHY A. BROWN 


Insurance is always interesting — if the rates 
aren’t changing, the coverage is 


considered. Also, on account of 
the vast amount of detail work in 
insurance, a woman has a chance 
to work herself into a position 
where she can use her own brain 
and initiative; she is not merely a 
piece of machinery for getting out 
the dictation. 

And so I have stayed in insur- 
ance for several reasons: 
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I like the work. It is hard and it 
keeps us on our toes, because if the 
rates aren’t changing the coverage 
is — but it isn’t monotonous. 

I like the security that goes with 
insurance. I want to feel that my 
job will be here year after year 


@ Insurance Anecdotes—V 


flee The Case of. 
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if I need it. 

And I like the stability of insur- 
ance, the feeling that when I get 
a promotion or a raise it is not just 
a temporary thing but something 
that I can plan on definitely for 
the future. 


a : 
Notice F C 
«*e 

ees | Q 


Sees 


T. G. BUCKLEY 


> AFTER an evening of relaxation 
and pleasure my guests were depart- 
ing. In an effort to be a “‘perfect host”’ 
I escorted them to their automobile. 
(This is customary in blackout areas.) 
When they had started on their jour- 
ney, my neighbor was returning from 
an evening of pleasure and we en- 
gaged in conversation, he relating his 
activities of the evening, when sud- 
denly the still of the night was broken 
by the voice of his wife to the effect 
that ““We’ve been robbed!” 
Immediately we sprung into action 
and as a good Samaritan I joined my 
neighbor and we entered his house 
and proceeded to the room which 
gave evidence of the burglary. We 
then started a hurried search of the 
entire house. After that was com- 


pleted, the customary was 
made to the police authorities on my 
suggestion that it was necessary. They 
made their usual investigation and 
inquired as to the insurance coverage. 

It was then I learned that the 
burglary, robbery, theft and larceny 
insurance was in my own company. 
In view of my new interest I was even 
more concerned as to the extent of 
the loss. Our search was continued, 
a number of articles of considerable 
value were missing, but upon further 
search they later were found in other parts 
of the residence! It was finally estab- 
lished that there was “‘no loss.” 

This to my mind is the “perfect” 
example of a compliance of the re- 
quirement for “immediate notice” 
under the policy. 


report 





@ Additional Advantages of Stock Coverage 


Are Published from Time to Time 


Some Advantages 


KEEPING ABREAST 


Every change and development in in- 
surance affects the interests of some 
buyer. Your agent or broker keeps you 
advised at all times. 


Stock CoveracE Best 

It is unwise to pay too much, but it is 
worse to pay too little. A dollar value 
for seventy-five cents “‘just ain’t.”’ 


REAL INSURANCE 

Capital stock insurance frees you from 
worry and yields peace of mind; gives 
you help when you need it, on the 
spot; brings you personal service; con- 
tributes to the conservation of life, 
limb and property; operates on fixed 
premiums; and pays claims promptly. 
That’s real insurance. 


AGENT’s SERVICES 

Your agent or broker surveys (the 
numbers and extent of your business 
hazards); recommends (safety meas- 
ures suggested by his companies’ 
safety engineers); protects (against the 
unexpected with policies to fit the 
need); and assists (in making claim 
settlements fully and promptly). He is 
worthy of his hire. 





of “Taking Stock’”’ 


First GLAss COVERAGE 


The first plate glass insurance com- 
pany was a stock company, organized 
in 1867. 


First BoIL—ER COVERAGE 
The first American steam boiler in- 
surance was written by a stock com- 
pany, chartered in 1868. 


REAL BarGAIN DOLLARS 

Few business enterprises are con- 
ducted on such a narrow margin be- 
tween what the buyer gets and what 
he actually pays for it, as in the case of 
stock company insurance. The stock 
insurance dollar today is a bargain 


dollar. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


Insurance is a thorough business. 
Those who serve the public know that 
every policy written must be sup- 
ported by continued service available 
to those who are insured — not 
merely at the time the sale is being 
made or when the day arrives for re- 
newal, but throughout the life of the 
policy, day in and day out. 
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Albert W. Whitney, 1870—1943 


> ALBERT W. WuiTNeEy, of the 
National Conservation Bureau, 
mathematician, one of the pio- 
neers in the development of or- 
ganized safety in this country and 
one of the actuaries who con- 
tributed to the development of 
schedule rating, experience rating 
and retrospective rating in the 
field of insurance, died recently 
in New York, after a brief illness. 

Mr. Whitney was a graduate of 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin, 
and taught mathematics at the 
Universities of Nebraska, Michi- 
gan, and California. Prior to the 


San Francisco earthquake and 
fire, he conducted a study of fire 
insurance rates for the San Fran- 
cisco Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and after the fire was engaged by 
the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce to assist in settling the 
problems that had resulted. In 
1910 and 1911 he served as ac- 
tuary for the Merritt Committee, 
which had been appointed by the 
legislature of New York State, 
and for a brief time was an actuary 
of the New York State Insurance 
Department. During 1912 and 
1913 he was employed as actuary 
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by the Industrial Accident Board 
of California to develop a scale of 
workmen’s compensation benefits, 
which served as the basis for the 
California Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance and Safety Act. 
From 1914 to 1921, Mr. Whit- 
ney was General Manager of the 
National Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau and during 
those years the Bureau pioneered 
in the development of schedule 
rating and experience rating. In 
1921, when the National Work- 
men’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau became the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwrit- 
ers, Mr. Whitney was appointed 
associate general manager in charge 
of the Conservation Department. 
He held this position until 1937, 
when the accident-prevention work 
of the National Bureau was trans- 
ferred to the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives, and 
the National Conservation Bureau 
was formed. He was responsible for 
the creation of the Center for 
Safety Education at New York 
University. He wrote ‘““Man and 
the Motor Car,” the first textbook 
on high-school driver education. 
From 1917 to 1921, Mr. Whit- 
ney was chairman of the Child 
Safety Education Committee of 
the National Safety Council, and 
from 1922 to 1942 he was vice 
president of the Council. He was 
one of the founders of the Coun- 


cil’s magazine, ‘Safety Educa- 
tion.” From 1922 to 1924, he was 
chairman of the Standards Coun- 
cil of the American Standards 
Association. He was an active mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee of 
The Quartermaster General on 
Pre-Induction Driver Education, 
vice chairman of the Advisory 
Committee of the Center for Safety 
Education, and a member of the 
U. S. Department of Labor’s Na- 
tional Committee on the Conser- 
vation of Manpower in War In- 
dustries. He was a Fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America, a 
Fellow of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society, and a member of the 
American Mathematical Society. 

Mr. Whitney lives on in the 
printed word. Through his pio- 
neering of safety education in the 
public schools, he lives on in the 
boys and girls who are living and 
who will live fuller, better, richer, 
lives because of his teaching. 

Re-reading Mr. Whitney’s works 
brings a sudden shock of realiza- 
tion. Has not everything we have 
ever said, written or even thought 
about safety education been pure 
plagiarism? Justifiable plagiarism, 
of course, for what better monu- 
ment could we build to Mr. Whit- 
ney’s memory than that of accept- 
ing his philosophy to the extent 
that it becomes our own? How 
better could we honor him than 
to spread his doctrine? 














HON. DAVID A. FORBES 
MICHIGAN 


Honorable David A. Forbes, Commissioner of Insurance, State 
of Michigan, was born in Grand Rapids, April 13, 1897, grad- 
uated from Central High School there in 1916 and enlisted in 
the Navy in 1917. He graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan with an A.B. degree in 1921, following which, together with 
John H. Belknap, he organized a general insurance agency in 
Grand Rapids under the firm name of Forbes and Belknap. He 
served as president of the Grand Rapids Association of Insur- 
ance Agents in 1935 and 1936, and from 1936 to 1940 served on 
the executive committee of the Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents. He was elected president of the Michigan Association 
of Insurance Agents in 1941, serving the usual one-year term. 
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SPONSOR. — R. Harold DeLozier, Tennessee insurance man who last year 
wrote premiums exceeding $30,000 in a town of 6,000, is sponsor of the “East 
Tennessee Valley Independent Girls’ Basketball Team.” This unusual form of 
advertising has brought his agency wide and favorable publicity. Man at left of 
picture — in case you didn’t notice him at first — is Mr. DeLozier himself. 


ARMY OF TODAY. — A $2,500 army truck may become tangled wreckage or a 
motor convoy fail to reach its destination on time, all because of a soldier who may 
be unfit to drive, psychologically and physically. At Camp Lee, Va., thousands of 
Army drivers are constantly undergoing scientific training to make them capable. 
Below is one aid used, which measures side vision. {Greater N. Y. Safety Council} 





RIDING HIGH. — Give a couple 
tion, a few tools and some odd 
pretty sure to come up with “so 
sun.”” Wayne Chase and Vincent 
vated tandem, the better to see the s 


ARMY OF TOMORROW. — 
Illinois’ pre-induction driver e 
work by Harry Yde (front cent 
attending a training course d 
Public Safety, and conducted by 
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THES STREET 1S CLOSED TO PUBLIC 
USE OM GERALK OF AMD (8 TRE HAME 


bys asummer vaca-e PULCHRITUDINOUS INSPECTOR. — CLOSED TO THE PUBLIC. — For 12 hours 


ends and they’re Dorothy Chipchase shown above is first recently, were three blocks of Rockefeller Plaza — 
woman inspector of a member company. from 48th to 5ist Street, New York. It’s a nine- 

Member Women’s Safety League; will year-old annual custom to signify Columbia Uni- 

L{N. Y. Daily News} work largely among women war workers. _versity’s ownership. {N. Y. Daily News Photo.} 


00 students from 650 schools are enrolled in 
ion program. Officers and cars assigned to this 
perintendent of State Police, are shown while 
d by Alvin Keyes {right}, Deputy Director of 
J. Hall (second from right}, Natl. Cons. Bureau. 


TWO BILLION INSURANCE. — Taking out an Army insurance 
policy for $10,000, Private Robert E. Elkin (/eft} of Springfield, Lili- 
nois, brings Camp Grant's total to the $2,000,000,000 mark. Captain 
Raymond C. Walquist, assistant insurance officer, and WAC Helen 
Miolsness {right} fill out his application at recruit reception center. 
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Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 


Excess Lines 
U. S. Review 

Our new stenographer agrees that 
something should be done quickly about 
a uniform insurance policy. Soldiers and 
sailors have enough on their minds, she 
says, without having to worry about 
damage to their clothing. 


The little stenographer who left last 
week to take a job with the Government 
still thinks that an average adjuster is 
one who is no better nor worse than most 
of the others. 


OPA authorities are said to be ready 
to start rationing soap. Will this apply 
to the soft variety sometimes used in 
breaking down sales resistance? 


There has been a reduction of 79% in 
single men under age 35 in life insurance 
offices. Unless we miss our guess, the 
girls are more aware of the manpower 
shortage than Manpower Commissioner 
McNutt himself. 


Smp.iryinc PAPER WorkK 


Woodhull Hay in 
The Weekly Underwriter 


While other industries have accom- 
plished 25% and 50% savings in man- 


hours per unit of output, the insurance 
industry still requires nearly the same 
number of man-hours per $100 of insur- 
ance premiums as it did before Pearl 
Harbor. There has been some reduction 
in manpower per unit of “insurance out- 
put,” but it is trivial by comparison with 
the accomplishments of other industries. 

This situation exists, not because the 
insurance companies have failed to in- 
troduce simplified office economies, nor 
because State supervising authorities 
have failed to respond to labor-saving 
suggestions, but because the entire in- 
dustry is hog-tied by countless thousands 
of well-intentioned but conflicting regu- 
lations and requirements which have 
been growing up like Topsy over a period 
of 50 years. 

In an article that appeared some time 
ago in THe CasuALTy AND SuRETY 


JournaL, Ambrose Ryder developed an 


interesting relationship between man- 
hours and the consumption of paper. 
Revealing through a comprehensive sur- 
vey the vast amount of extra paper work 
required in the insurance industry, he 
expounded the thesis that the less pieces 
of paper used in any operation the fewer 
the man-hours that would be needed. 
Mr. Ryder would tackle the man-hour 
problem, therefore, by first analyzing 
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the paper work and then taking steps to 
eliminate as many pieces of paper as 
possible from each insurance operation. 
It was brought to light in that study 
that in some branches of insurance as 
many as 10 pieces of paper may be re- 
quired for each dollar of insurance pre- 
mium written, and that the average for 
all forms of insurance may be as high as 
two or three pieces per dollar of premi- 
ums, although this would have to be 
carefully confirmed by further research. 
If the average premium per policy is 
$50, this means an average consumption 
of 100 to 150 pieces of paper per policy 
- which is a lot of paper work! 


Post-WAR AVIATION INSURANCE 


E. L. Stephenson in The Eastern Underwriter 


Right now there are several agencies 
in the country with more than $100,000 
in aviation premiums annually. It isn’t 
hard to convince those agents that avia- 
tion has a future. 

Three types of agencies will write the 
aviation insurance after the war: 

The first is the big general line agency 
which will insure the planes bought by 
its present customers, such as fleets of 
salesmen’s planes, airmail pickup lines, 
small feeder lines, company-owned ships 
for executive use, and the personal 
planes of their present customers. 

The second is the same type of agent 
who is now writing the bulk of the in- 
dividual automobile business. That type 
will get the bulk of the individual plane 
business of the future. 

The third type will be those agents 
who specialize in writing all kinds of 
insurance for aviation people. Already 
there is one large agency that makes a 
point of knowing everyone around the 
airport. They write group life, group 
accident and health, and all kinds of 
insurance for aircraft factory, airline 
and airport personnel. 


Don’t expect to see a helicopter or 
folding wing plane in every back yard 
within 15 minutes after the war ends. 

It will probably take five years to 
build and sell the first million private 
planes. The only trouble with aviation 
prophecies is that they almost always 
prove to be too conservative. Just figure 
that the aviation industry has grown 
about ten times as fast as the automobile 
industry, and that it will probably con- 
tinue to do so. That means that within 
our lifetime we shall see the premiums 
on aviation insurance surpass the present 
$600,000,000 of automobile premiums. 


ASSESSMENT UPHELD 
Journal of Commerce 

A property lien may be taken and en- 
forced to collect a mutual insurance as- 
sessment, even though the carrier is in 
receivership, according to a current 
opinion of the Michigan Supreme Court. 
The decision constitutes the first declara- 
tion on the subject by the high tribunal 
since the lien provision was placed in the 
original law, enacted some seventy-five 
years ago. 








Leben set 

“Pardon me, Mr. Dingle, but did you or 
did you not say, ‘The consequential loss 
was inconsequential’?””—- Courtesy of 
The Spectator. 
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The best advertisement for 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


ever written 
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How to Build Now for the Days of Peace 


GLENN E. 


into 
‘“when 


> Have you looked your 
future to the time the 
lights go on again all over the 
world?” Where will you and your 
business be then? Is your service 
today standing up as usual? Or 
are you so handicapped by lack of 
manpower that you do not give to 
your good customers the time and 
thought they deserve? Have the 
merchants who sell you meats, 
groceries, clothing and other com- 
modities succeeded as yet in com- 
pletely ruining your ideas of sales- 
manship and service? 

It has not been long since the 
merchant really sold his merchan- 
dise. You were a welcome custom- 
er. Your patronage was exceed- 


CHARLTON 


ingly desirable. The salesman was 
courteous and attentive and mak- 
ing every effort to please you. A 
sale was a feather in his cap! But, 
that was when the shelves were 


well-stocked and commodities 
were easy to secure, and there were 
twenty clerks hoping to get his 
job. 

Today, due to uncontrollable 
conditions, no longer do we enter 
a store expecting service. Instead, 
we go in hoping we can find a 
shirt or other things we may need, 
knowing the quality is inferior to 
what we have been accustomed 
and hoping we can spy the article 
we want, reach over and grab it 
and say to an uninterested person 
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operating as a clerk, “I'll take 
this.”” We could buy just as easily 
from an automat! 

The merchant is not to blame 
and there are exceptions to the 
condition cited. Yet, by and large, 
a long period of salesmanship 
training is being wrecked and the 
immediate future outlook of the 
merchant is indeed a sad one. 

Now about you, and your busi- 
ness, insurance. 

Let us make another visit, say, 
to your office, keeping in mind 
that the clerk in the average store 
waits on thirty times as many per- 
sons per day as you. Assume that 
your client has just come from 
practically waiting on himself in a 








LAFF-A-DAY 
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“It’s my shopping list for after the war.” 


October 





“Please be kind to our clerks,” reads 
a sign in a retail store. “‘They are 
harder to get than customers.” 





store, and reflect upon how his 
mental reaction to the service and 
courtesy accorded to him in your 
office will permanently affect him. 
(It is erroneous to state that your 
time is limited for any customer.) 

In the face of all conditions, 
your insurance markets are better. 
The accompanying chart indicates 
definitely your advantages in con- 
trast to the disadvantages the 
average merchant must contend 
with today. 

Now for the first time many 
persons have sufficient income to 
buy the protection they actually 
need without financial strain, and 
if they are carefully sold the vari- 
ous types of protection they need, 
they will renew their policies for 
many years to come. Use caution! 
Don’t oversell! Keep in mind that 
one of these days the war will be 
over and that the treatment of 
your clientele will be remembered 
for many years to come. 

“When the lights go on again 
all over the world,” will your 
office have set up in the minds of 
your clients a beacon light, clear 
and clean-cut, brighter than all 
others because, when service was 
hard to get, you and your asso- 
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ciates rendered it better than 
ever? 

Because when every commodity 
purchased was higher, your costs 
were lower; you gave more for 
the same cost in coverage than 
ever before. Because you asked no 


sales tax, you were courteous. 


GLENN E. CHARLTON 
What to do today, for tomorrow 


Because you did not display. im- 
patience; the customer who pur- 
chased only a three-dollar policy 
of insurance coverage was treated 
as well as the large insurance buy- 
er. Because you rendered alert, 
honest, and fair opinions. Because 
you adjusted claims promptly and 
fairly. 

Such type of service helps our 
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country, because the war is rapidly 
changing people all over the 
world. But the fundamental things 
such as service and courtesy will 
never change and will always pro- 
duce sound results. 

You say, “I’m giving so much 
time to war work, civic drives and 
public affairs.” 

I say, ‘“The time you are giving 
to these worth-while efforts all to- 
gether is far less than you gave in 
the past to collections, so you 
actually have more time than ever 
before. Contemplate, if you will, 
letting your memory take you 
back a few years when your 
credit and collection problems 
were rife and think of the many 
hours of your time which were 
necessary to keep your financial 
program running smoothly. At 
least temporarily, and we hope 
for some time to come, your collec- 
tion problem no longer exists.” 

It sums up thus: You are in 
truth fortunate at this period to be 
an insurance man. In many ways, 
war conditions have affected the 
business of insurance far less than 
most any other type of business 
where courtesy and service are 
pertinent factors. If you fall down 
on these things, just that much 
dimmer will your beacon light 
burn after the war. 

Make every effort now to 
build your agency to such impor- 
tance to your community that 
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your service will always endure. 
Do not spend too much time 
worrying about all of the problems 
our poor world has to face, but 
devote longer hours than ever be- 
fore, educating and _ preparing 
yourself for the competitive years 
that are to come. Your fight for 
success and its ultimate achieve- 
ment means another successful 
business to help pay your country 


more taxes and eventually to 
build a ‘‘business annuity” which 
profits you, your community and 
your country. 

Be proud of your profession, 
and while most all other lines of 
business are unfortunately so 
poorly manned, and with service 
lacking, take advantage of your 
opportunities and build soundly 
for the future. 


Radio Wavelets 


@ I carry insurance because if anything happens to me, a lot of people are 
going to be sorry — including me. — Arthur Godfrey, WABC announcer. 


@ Kate Smith tells the one about the landlord who, asked why he didn’t 
light up his dark hallway, replied: ““We had a light there for three years. 


No one fell, so we took it away.” 


@ “Red” Skelton: “I had a little trouble with my car today — I patted it 
on the hood and it coughed up a pedestrian.” 


@ “No one comes to visit us any more,” bewailed a mid-western woman to 
her husband. Just then 32 people came to see her — in a bus, through the 


wall of her living room. 


- Quoted by Arthur Godfrey, WABC announcer. 


@ Milton Berle: I have a new spare tire on back of my car. 
Edward Arnold: How can you afford it? 
Milton Berle: Easy. I don’t have any on the wheels. 


@ Don’t bend over in traffic, advises Frank Fay! 
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i **Thanks ever so much for the cigars, Mr. 
‘*“Well, here I am, Mr. Smith. You said Ace, but I really didn’t come in answer to 
you’d see me first thing in the morning.” your help wanted ad.” 























*“Explain to our new women employees “But I really like to worry about the 
that if they steal anything, fear of being _doctor’s bill when I’m in the hospital. It 
caught will cause them to age terribly.”” gives me something to occupy my mind.” 





@ Storekeeper’s Burglary 
and Robbery Policy 


Burglary Insurance— Sell It 





Survey of Prospect’s Loss Possibilities, Plus Knowledge 
of Coverages, Plus Proposal Fitting Coverage 
to Needs = Satisfied Customer 





H. J. McCLOSKEY 


> DurInG a visit to an agent in 
a small midwestern town, we 
stopped to eat at a luncheonette. I 
introduced the subject of burglary 
insurance to the proprietor and 
immediately learned that I had 
touched on a delicate subject. 
“IT have had a couple of bur- 
glary losses but have never collected 
under my insurance,” he stated. 
“Years ago, I bought a robbery 
policy and one night burglars 
broke into my safe and I then 


learned that the policy I carried 
did not insure the kind of loss I 


sustained as my policy covered 


only loss by holdup. I then can- 
celled the robbery policy and pur- 
chased a policy insuring my safe 
and some time later bandits held 
me up in the store, which loss, I 
was told, would have been in- 
sured under the policy which was 
cancelled but not under the policy 
I then had. I decided then to quit 
insurance and take a chance.” 
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I then explained the insurance 
coverage under a_ storekeepers 
burglary and robbery policy which 
provided the insurance he needed 
and allowed for no guessing as to 
the kind of loss he might sustain. 
He bought. 

* * * 

Burglary insurance is a line that 
should not be neglected as a source 
of increase in commission income, 
for with a fairly good knowledge 
of the prospect’s loss possibilities, 
and a similar knowledge of cover- 
ages available, a proposal may be 
prepared which fits the coverage 
_ to the loss possibilities and which 
generally results in a sale and a 
satisfied customer. 

Too frequently burglary insur- 
ance is bought, not sold. A mer- 
chant carrying no burglary or 
robbery insurance became alarmed 


when he learned that a safe in a 
neighboring store had been en- 
tered by burglars, and immedi- 
ately inquired about insurance 
against loss by safe burglary, 
which he purchased upon his own 
responsibility. A few weeks later 
he sustained a serious loss by hold- 
up but had no interior robbery 
insurance. He had guessed that 
his loss would be safe burglary 
because his neighbor’s was! 

Sell your prospect the insurance 
he needs, not what he thinks he 
should have, and discourage him 
from attempting to guess the type 
of loss he is likely to sustain. 

The storekeepers burglary and 
robbery policy, designed for the 
small merchant, provides well 
rounded out insurance protection 
and may well be regarded as a 
basis in recommending coverage 
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for the large mercantile establish- 
ment; that is, the hazards insured 
by the storekeepers policy should 
be insured under standard forms 
of burglary and robbery insur- 
ance for the larger risks. Consider 
the four basic coverages required 
by merchants, large or small, as 
(1) open steck burglary (2) safe 
burglary (3) interior robbery and 
(4) messenger robbery. 


These coverages, in a package 
form policy, are included without 
selection under the storekeepers 
burglary and robbery policy. Re- 
sults with this policy have been 
eminently satisfactory, as the small 
storekeeper purchasing this policy 
secures the important coverages 
necessary for his protection. 


SELL COMPLETE , PROTECTION 

Why not, then, in selling the 
large merchant, apply the same 
principle, and rather than accept 
with thanks his order for interior 
robbery insurance because that is 
the type of loss he fears, do a real 
job and render real service by 
explaining the coverages avail- 
able and submitting a proposal 
for complete protection? Every 
insurance producer fears the day 
when he might have to explain to 
an important customer that his 
particular loss is not covered by 
the type of policy carried, even if 
that particular policy was pur- 


October 


H. J. MCCLOSKEY 


Tells of the primary hazards 


chased by the insured himself sev- 
eral years previous because of 
some incident of that time which 
he felt made that protection im- 
portant to him, rather than be- 
cause of the agent’s solicitation or 
recommendation. 


PRIMARY HAZARDS 

(1) Merchandise is assembled 
by a retail store, wholesale plant, 
manufacturer, distributor or ware- 
house. Is the nature of this mer- 
chandise such as to make it 
attractive to burglars and there- 
fore likely to be subject to loss by 
burglary? 

This is always difficult to an- 
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swer. Changing conditions affect 
the situation materially. 

Loose rhinestones used in the 
making of costume jewelry in early 
1939 would not have been thought 
of as appealing to burglars, but, 
with the closing of the Czecho- 
slovakian source of supply by the 
German invasion that year, the 
situation changed overnight and 
resulted in some heavy losses of 
this class of merchandise. 

Today a concern may be manu- 
facturing shell casings for the 
Army and rightly feel that there 
is no available market open to 
burglars for this merchandise, but 
the materials used are of such a 
nature as to enjoy high priority 
rating and therefore are so much 


desired by others that a real bur- 
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“He’s not satisfied with just a check 
for his stolen furniture. He wants the 
scripts of the radio programs he missed.” 
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glary hazard does exist on the raw 
materials. With the present short- 
age in practically all commodities, 
the demand fc: those available is 
so much greater that they are 
more attractive and lucrative to 
burglars. 


The ‘Shave not” nations felt 


justified in engaging in a global 


war to acquire what they wanted 
from the “‘have” nations. To a 
lesser degree, unscrupulous “have 
not” merchants can, with little 
trouble, engage the services of 
gangsters to secure for them what 
they require from the “haves,” 
whether it be typewriters, tires, 
sugar or plowshares. 

Therefore, we can hardly pass 
over lightly the evident need for 
open stock burglary insurance on 
merchandise of all kinds. 

(2) Merchandise is sold and 
converted into money which is 
subject to loss by robbers or bur- 
glars. If the business is a retail 
establishment, the money is re- 
ceived within the premises, gener- 
ally kept in a safe overnight and 
carried to the bank the next day 
for deposit. Therefore, insurance 
is needed to cover loss by 


(a) interior robbery — insuring 
against loss by a holdup inside the 
premises (b) safe burglary — insuring 
against loss by burglary of the safe and 
(c) messenger robbery — insuring 
against loss by holdup during trans- 
portation of the money to the bank. 
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It is well to consider these ele- 
ments of risk for every prospect 
and explain the value of each 
form as it relates to the prospect’s 
own needs. A wholesaler may feel 
the need of open stock burglary 
insurance but none of the other 
forms as he does not do any cash 
business and has no money expos- 
ure, while a stonecutter may justi- 
fiably feel that he does not need 
open stock burglary insurance as 
his merchandise is not of a kind to 
attract burglars. 

It is, however, the proper re- 
sponsibility of the insurance sales- 
man to be an insurance analyst, 
and to survey the customer’s loss 
hazards from all angles and submit 
his recommendations of insurance 


needs, based on the prospect’s 
individual loss possibilities. 

Not only should the proper 
forms of coverage be recommen- 
ded but equally important are ade- 
quate limits to cover properly the 
maximum exposure. Recently a 
safe burglary loss in excess of 
$9,000 was sustained on a risk 
insured for $750. As this article is 
being written, I have had occasion 
to review a report of a $500 rob- 
bery loss under a policy of $5,000. 
The loss report disclosed an ex- 
posure at the time of the loss of 
over $60,000. Situations of this 
kind are of all too common occur- 
rence and then can only be cor- 
rected by selling insurance based 
on actual exposure. 


Oil Men -Aren’t the Only Ones 


A group of big oil men in Washington were telling hard luck 
stories one evening about government taxation. 

‘There is no telling where we will land by the time the tax 
bill is settled,” said one. “Our status is as uncertain as that of an 
old Negro slave I once heard of. Somebody asked him whom he 
belonged to. ‘I don’t know, suh,’ he replied. ‘Old Marse, he’s 


upstairs playin’ pokah’.” 


@ Back from your holiday, eh? Feel any change? 


Not a penny. 


@ The little ink drop was blue because his 
father was in a pen finishing out a sentence. 
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There are three types of assureds: Those who have (1) had a loss, (2) seen a loss 
paid, (3) or never seen “insurance in action”. — David A. North 


The survey consists of three equally important steps: 1. Examination: To determine 
sources from which loss can be anticipated. 2. Diagnosis: To measure the loss possibil- 
ities of every found and existing hazard, and to weigh their effect on the risk, should 
they occur. 3. Prescription: To prepare a report prescribing a method for revision, 
increase or reduction of present insurance to conform with the new requirements, and 
to outline and recommend forms of new insurance necessary to the protection of the 
client against serious uninsured hazards. — William A. Boone 


How easy it would be for your client to cooperate with the banker, C.P.A. 
and credit men if your agency had prepared a survey for him! J. Dillard Hall 


A survey conducted in 1940 revealed that there were at that time 119 insurance libraries 
in the United States and Canada, large enough and well organized enough to deserve 
the name of library as contrasted with mere file and bookcase collections in offices. 
Of these, 85 are supported by company organizations in connection with research or 
field service departments, and the balance by insurance societies and associations. — 
Avis Bryson 


When the underwriters made it possible to add to the residence policy the 
theft-outside-the-premises protection at the present rates, they put into the 
hands of the producer a real tool to secure premiums. — Stewart R. Pollock 


It is difficult to say whether the gross underdevelopment of the fidelity field should be 
described as a neglected source of agency income or as an agency failure to perform an 
essential public service. — Calvin A. Soriero 
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Pertinent Fact-o-Grams 


A study of 571 fidelity losses revealed that $6,000,000 of such 
losses was in excess of the fidelity coverage carried. The average 
default was $26,000. Culprits, listed in numerical order, were: 
General tellers, savings tellers, note tellers, clerks and stenog- 
raphers, assistant cashiers or treasurers, individual ledger book- 
keepers, cashiers or treasurers, presidents, vice presidents, 
branch managers, janitors, general ledger bookkeepers, depart- 
ment managers, auditors, trust officers and attorneys. Three 
years, in this particular study, proved to be the average period 
of default. 


Ninety per cent of the hazards we meet in driving are avoided 
by observing them early before they become critical or really 
dangerous. 


Analysis of the information provided by the representative 
2,064 replies to the National Association of Manufacturers’ 
survey on factory health programs revealed the following 
significant facts: (a) A health program saves the average 500- 
employee plant $5,611 net per year. (b) Over 90% of those 
replying indicated reductions in accident frequency, occupa- 
tional disease, absenteeism, and compensation insurance pre- 
miums. (c) Between 85% and 90% indicated reductions in 
labor turnover, in addition to 83% which reported a good 
effect on their labor relations. 


Although the figure naturally varies somewhat by type of 
business and size of agency, one well-known authority states 
that “‘on the average”’ there is one agency office clerk to each 
$50,000 yearly premiums. 


Last year, despite all automobile restrictions, nevertheless 
27,800 persons were killed and 1,000,000 injured in automobile 
accidents, and approximately 80,000 of these were permanently 
disabled. 


With the tire shortage becoming more acute daily, some com- 
panies are using electro-magnets on trucks, to clear highways 
of tire-piercing nails and bits of metal. Idea has proved valuable 
in plants having a large number of roadways to maintain. 
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@ Another in Our Series 
of Interesting Claim Stories 


To “Be-Sure, In-Sure 


Today’s higher level of wages often affects the size of verdicts; hence, all publia 
liability policies should be reexamined now, to see if sufficient coverage is 
afforded under today’s conditions. 

A case in point is that of a delivery truck driver who was climbing a flight of 
stairs, a crate of oranges on his shoulders. A little piece of decaying fruit on one 
step caused him to slip and fall, with the crate on top of him, Settlement was 
made for $7,500, of which some $2,000 was for hospital expenses, The insured 
carried only $5,000/10,000 limits. 


A large laundry and dry cleaning firm carried only $1,000 insurance under a 
bailee policy. Fire gutted the entire plant and its contents, with the loss of cus~ 
tomers’ clothing estimated to exceed $200,000. 


A salesman covered by a fidelity bond bet $1,000 on the outcome of a big foot~ 
ball game, with most of the $1,100 he had in his pocket recently collected from 
a customer. The outcome of the “sure thing,” was that he lost; the outgo was 
$1,000 — which the insurance company paid his employers, under the bond. 


A sidecar broke away from a motorcycle while going downhill; the manufac~ 
turer paid damages amounting to $2,165. . . . While engaged in a chemical 
experiment, a student suffered eye injury; the chemists were held responsible 
and paid damages of $15,600. . . . A sidewalk pedestrian was hurt when a 
recently repaired wheel flew off a passing truck, the repair man was found lia- 
ble. . . . From Canada: A manufacturer of undergarments had sold millions 
of his product and never had a claim, until one day a consumer contacted der- 
matitis from his product; the manufacturer was held liabie. A law journal made 
the following comment: “A serious prospect is opened for manufacturers by- 
these decisions. Apparently they have no remedy but to insure, even against a 
chance which appears to be one in a million.” 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


RISKS, HAZARDS, ACCIDENTS —— LOSSES, CLAIMS, PAYMENTS 
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Supreme Court of the United States 


Washingfon, D. C. 


The Honorable 

The Secretary of the Treasury 
Washington, D. C. 

My dear Mr. Secretary: 

Both you and the country are to be congratu- 
lated on the striking success of the Voluntary Payroll 
Savings Plan. Through it twenty-seven million wage 
earners are regularly investing in Government bonds more 


than $420,000,000 a month to meet the cost of the war. 


This is of primary importance as an aid to winning the 


war and as a safeguard against inflation. But it is 


also important that so many of our fellow citizens are 
reviving the forgotten art of saving from earnings. One 
way of securing freedom from want in the future is by 


saving something from the plenty of today. 


Yours sincerely, Mex, 
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SECTION 








W will feature here, from time tc time, special 


articles by leading figures in their) various 
fields which, by their importance and their 
comprehensive coverage of the subject, we feel 


justify the special attention’of our readers. 


This month we feature “A‘Presentation of the 


Comprehensive Personal! Liability Policy,” by 





R. L. Yocum, of Kansas City. 








W 


A Presentation of the 
Comprehensive Personal Liability Policy 


R. L. YOCUM 


ScenE: Agent’s Office. Agent sitting 
with feet on desk reading to himself — 
sourpuss expression. 


FretD Man: Mornin’, Bill, what’s 
the matter? You look like you’re out 
to lunch. (Agent pays no attention to field 
man, who continues in jesting manner.) 
Thought I’d better drop in and dust 
off my supplies. You know how they 
get just lying around an office. What’s 
cookin’ in the insurance business? 

AGENT: Don’t bother me now . 

. very busy! ... Sit 
. . be with you in 


very busy. . 
down over there . 
a few minutes. 

(Field man retires to chair and opens 
brief case, taking literature from it, crosses 
legs, sits back and waits impatiently. 
Glances at watch every few minutes. Agent 
scratches on note pad and generally fum- 
bles with papers on desk; 20 or 30 minutes 

Not all the situations and dialog here 
are typical of everyday conditions. For 
purposes of emphasis, the author has de- 
liberately exaggerated the “inertia’’ of 
the agent. And readers will recognize 
that the good-natured ribbing adminis- 
tered by the field man serves largely to 
point a moral. — Ep. 


are presumed to have elapsed when agent 
turns toward field man.) 

AGENT: Now, what can I do for you? 

Fretp Man: (Arises, approaches, 
shakes hands) Ym Dick Yocum with the 
Gem. You have represented us 35 
years, Mr. Green. 

AGENT: (Abstractedly) Yocum . 
Gem. . Oh, yeah great 
company. . . none better . . . gave 
them a policy last month, or maybe 
the month before . . . not much new 
fire business now, Yocum. 

Firetp Man: Why, we’re in the cas- 
ualty and surety business, Mr. Green. 
My name’s Yocum . . . Y-O-C-U-M 

. with the Gem. 

AGENT: Oh, yeah . . . casualty and 
surety . .. lots of that stuff floatin’ 
around now. Why, just the other day 
I had an attorney call on me for a bail 
bond for a fellow who had robbed a 
filling station. Are you the guy that 
turned me down? 

Fretp MAN (Jgnores question and con- 
tinues): Wrote you the other day I was 
coming down, Bill. A new policy has 
just been released by the company 

. one that we feel will merit the 
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interest of agents, insureds and pros- 
pects. It’s the new comprehensive 
personal liability policy and it’s a 
honey! 

AGENT: I’ve been selling compre- 
hensive policies for years . . . noth- 
ing new to me. 

Fretp Man: You’ve been selling 
automobile comprehensive; that is, 
fire and theft comprehensive policies 
for years, Bill. But this is a personal 
liability comprehensive policy. I 
brought along some specimen policies 
and literature on the subject, knowing 
that you would be interested enough 
to want to explain it to some of your 
better insureds here in town. I think 
you and I can sit down and get a work- 
able knowledge of the contract and 
its advantages from the material we 
have right here. Now how about our 
calling on eight or ten. 

AGENT (flustering around, rearranging 
papers): Very busy today, Yocum 
very busy. . . . Come back some day 
when I don’t have anything to do. 
I’m way behind with my correspond- 
ence with the companies . . . Miss 
Jones! MISS JONES! ... Now 
where is Miss Jones? . . . Why, she 
quit some time ago. . . . New girl 


number of policies on your books 
proves that . . . made a good income 
from it, too. The drastic cut in auto 
liability premiums is no news to you, 
and, likewise, you’re going to take a 
cut of about 25% in commissions on 
that line, due to such premium reduc- 
tions. 

AGENT: Can’t afford it, either. . . 
The way the cost of living and in- 
creased expenses are. 

Frecp Man: That’s true. . . . None 
of us can afford to take a cut in income 
this year, but this policy is not offered 
as a substitute to offset the auto liabil- 
ity premiums. It’s a policy that stands 
on its.own feet. It’s a policy the need 
for which is as great as automobile 
liability. It has the salability and the 
appeal of an auto policy. All in all, 
this comprehensive personal liability 
policy will eventually hold a place in 
your office equal to the automobile 
liability policy. Let’s get into it a 
little, Bill. You are familiar with the 
old residence liability policy. You 
have sold a number of them and they 
are still on your books . . . been re- 
newing for years. 

AGENT: Yeah 
I’ve had has 


. and every claim 
been turned down. 


The agent in this story had been sitting in a $10,000 chair 


. . . better make a memorandum. 
. . « (Agent makes a memorandum and 
absent-mindedly throws it in waste basket.) 

Frecp Man: Bill, you have always 
had the reputation of being the best 
informed liability insurance man in 
this county. You know automobile li- 
ability insurance from A to Z. The 


About four months ago Jim Brown’s 
youngster knocked down Old Lady 
Smith with his sled and broke her leg 


. . no coverage . . . and last year 
that damned bull-dog of Kelly’s bit 
the mail man . . . but why did the 
dog have to leave Kelly’s yard to do 
it? . . . no coverage. Somebody ought 
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to explain the residence liability pol- 
icy to that dog... and then how 
about Frank White riding his kid’s 
bicycle, and running it through the 
safety zone and bowling ’em over 
like tenpins ... mo coverage... . 

Fr:tp Man: That’s precisely the 
point, Bill. . .. This policy elimi- 
nates all that. . . . The term “com- 
prehensive” is no misnomer. . . . In 
a single package for one flat charge the 
insured will receive a policy which is 
not subject to audit and embraces 
various elements of exposure such as: 
personal liability (residence, sports 
and personal acts except business), 
dogs, horses, contractual liability re- 
lating to the premises, products, grant- 
or’s protective. You understand, of 
course, Bill, that this new compre- 
hensive policy includes coverage for 
all perils which I have just mentioned, 
but is not limited to them. Hereto- 
fore, an insured has purchased insur- 
ance against certain specified hazards, 
allowing all of the unmentioned haz- 
ards to remain uninsured. . . . Now 
he purchases a policy to cover his legal 
liability and that of his family. This 
method eliminates guesswork in buy- 
ing insurance. . . . It provides a man 
protection in whatever way the occa- 
sion demands. He is insuring John 
Jones and family against residence 
liability, against sports liability .. . 
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against personal acts . . . against li- 
ability caused by the dog... or 
whatever happens. 

AGENT: Yeah? 

FreLp Man: Yeah! 

AGENT: Costs too much money. 

Frecp Man: Well . . . why do you 
say that? . . . You know what the 
premium is? 

AcENT: No . . . but it’s too much 
money, anyway. 

Frecp Man: Well, what does a resi- 
dence liability policy cost? 

AGENT: $5. 

Fretp Man: And sports liability? 

AGENT: $7. 

Frecp Man: And liability for your 
two dogs away from the premises? 

AGENT: $10 — $5 each. ; 

Fretp Man: And the total? 

AGENT: $22. See what I mean? A 
comprehensive policy would cost me 
thirty or forty dollars . . . too much 
money. 

Fritp Man: If you could buy the 
comprehensive policy for $22, would 
you take it? 

AGENT: . . . Maybe. 

Fre_p Man: If you could buy it for 
$10, would you take it? 

AGENT: I’m a very busy man, Mr. 
Yocum ... very busy... can’t 
waste my valuable time. Got other 
things to do. ... Ten bucks. ... 
Well, good day, Mr. Yokel. 


Insurance Rainbow 


There’s a new rainbow in the insurance sky today, and at the foot of that 
rainbow is a Pot of Gold for agents. That Pot of Gold is labeled 
Comprehensive Personal Liability. — Leo F. André, San Francisco. 
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Frtp Man: I’m not kidding . . . 
for $10, Bill, I will put this policy in 
force for you today covering your 
legal liability. . . . You have an oc- 
casional servant, and I recommend 
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about all those details . . . and, by 
the way, I understand that a new man 
moved into town about a week or so 
ago . . . a cashier down at the Citi- 
zen’s Bank. . . . Why don’t we call 


The homeowner has an endless stream of friends and 


strangers crossing his property line daily, each a 
possible plaintiff in a liability suit against him. 


$250 employer’s medical payments 
for an additional premium of $4.50 to 
protect you in the event the servant 
should be injured without negligence 
on your part. The medical payments 
would enable you to take care of any 
doctor or hospital bills and perhaps 
prevent a lawsuit. . . . Then, too, an 
outstanding feature of this policy is 
the guest medical coverage . . . for an 
additional premium of $2.50 we can 
provide $250 insurance on each guest, 


should they be injured, regardless of 


whether you could be held legally 
liable. 

AGENT: Yeah? 

Frecp Man: Yeah! . . . All I need 
to know to issue the policy is your full 
name, your residence address, and 
whether you own any residence other 
than the one you live in. 

AGENT: Don’t you wanta know how 
many dogs I got and how many kids, 
and how many horses, or how many 
guns and whether I play golf, check- 
ers, chess, or gin rummy and whether 
I drink Scotch, Bourbon or Prestone, 
or whether my house faces east or 
west? 

Fretp Man: No, we won’t worry 


on him with this policy and maybe 
we can work up a list of eight or ten 
worth-while prospects to see today? 

AGENT: Can’t do it today, son... 
very busy... very busy. Got a 
hundred things to do... but glad 
to do it some other time when I’m 
not so busy. 

Frecp Man: Well, I guess that’s a 
mighty comfortable chair you’re sit- 
ting in, Bill . . . should be, though. 

I heard it cost you $10,000. 

AGENT: Ten thousand dollars! .. . 
Why, I picked up this chair for a buck 
and a half, when Sullivan’s pool hall 
cloben. ... 

Fre_p Man: Oh, I don’t mean you 
paid $10,000 for the chair . . . what 
I’m told is that it has cost you that 
much in sales you didn’t make while 
sitting in it. 

AGENT: Yeah? 

Fretp Man: Yeah! 

AGENT: (Embarrassing moment . . .) 
. . . What did you say the new cash- 
ier’s name was? 

Fretp Man: Fine . . . let’s see if 
we can’t interest Mr. Robertson in 
owning the first comprehensive per- 
sonal liability policy in town. (Field 
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man arises, puts on a coat and hat and 
walks in circles while agent dillies and 
dallies around the desk, papers, etc., but 
eventually gets up to go.) 
ay 

Scene: (Mr. Robertson’s Office . . . 
Mr. Robertson is sitting at desk, working. 
Enter field man and agent. Agent steps for- 
ward and greets Mr. Robertson.) 


AcENT: How do you do, Mr. Rob- 
ertson; we’ve met before at the 
Kiwanis. meeting . . . my name is 
Green . . . in the insurance business. 
This is Mr. Yocum who represents one 
of my companies out of Kansas City. 

Rosertson: How do you do, Mr. 
Yocum. ... 

Frrtp Man: How do you do, Mr. 
Robertson. .. . 

AcENnT: Mr. Yocum has been ex- 
plaining the details of a new policy for 
individuals. It’s a comprehensive per- 
sonal liability policy and covers your 
residence, property, personal acts, 
sports activities, etc. . . . By the way, 
Mr. Robertson, I remember your 
telling me you had just purchased a 
new home and I have asked Mr. 
Yocum to come here and explain this 
policy to you. 

Rosertson: I'll be very glad to 
spend a little time with you gentle- 
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men, but I will assure you that I am 
not in the market for any insurance. 
As a matter of fact, I am buying a new 
home and that is quite an item in 
itself. 

Fre.p Man: That’s certainly true, 
Mr. Robertson. I myself have never 
felt in a position to afford one, and yet 
the wife and I have spent many an 
hour drawing plans and specifications 
for that day when . . . it will be a 
red-letter day . . . why, Mr. Rob- 
ertson, this is a policy that is really a 
protective investment for a new home- 
owner. ... I assume you are like 
most people in that you did not pay 
cash for your home, but made a reas 
sonable down payment, and are pay- 
ing the balance monthly . . . then 
that means that you have an equity 
in something that, next to your fam- 
ily, means more to you than anything 
else in the world . . . and further, 
that equity is increasing as each month 
passes . . . yet that home of which 
you are now so proud is a source of 
potential trouble beyond your wildest 
dreams. 

RoBERTSON: You’re being somewhat 
dramatic, aren’t you? 

Fretp Man: Well, perhaps, but 
solely for the purpose of impression. 
However, perhaps I can explain bet- 








Entirely Own Fault 


Workman: “Would you increase my wages? I was married 


yesterday.” 


Foreman: “Sorry, but we are not responsible for accidents out- 
side the factory.” — Canadian Underwriter 
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ter by illustrations. Do you have any 
children? 

Rospertson: Two ... boy and a 
girl. . . . Ten and nine years old. 

Fretp Man: Any servants? That is, 
a maid or someone to take care of the 
children when you and the wife go 
out, or someone to come in periodi- 
cally to clean the house ? 

ROBERTSON: Yes, we have an occa- 
sional maid — to clean the house and 
tend the children. 

Fre.p Man: Like most boys, your 
own probably has a bicycle and pos- 
sibly a BB gun, both of which have 


caused serious injuries. You yourself 


may hunt or fish or play golf. 
your wife may, too. You con- 
stantly have friends coming to your 
home, the mail man comes every day, 
the milk man, the grocery boy, the 
meter reader; in fact,, an endless 
stream of friends and strangers cross 
your property line daily each a 
possible plaintiff in a liability suit 
against you. 

ROBERTSON: Do this 
policy you’re talking about protects 
me, my wife and my children? 

Fie_p Man: Yes, indeed. 

ROBERTSON: and you 
tioned something about hunting, fish- 


you mean 


men- 


ing and golf. 
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Fretp Man: Yes, this policy covers 
legal liability while participating in 
any sport . . . that is, if you’re not 
a professional. Further than that, it 
gives you complete family protection 
for all personal activities. For exam- 
ple, we had a case where a man stum- 
bled over a curbing and, in falling, 
pushed his lighted cigar into a little 
girl’s eye ... her injury was very 
serious. Another case occurred when 
an insured’s wife accidentally tripped 
an elderly woman on the stairs in the 
Blank Dry Goods store . . . the 
woman ended up at the bottom of the 
stairs with a broken leg and internal 
injuries. 

RosBeRTSON: Those are possibilities. 

Fretp Man: It can hardly be said 
that they are daily occurrences among 
our field of acquaintances, but never- 
theless accidents identical or similar 
happen every day. .. . 

Rosertson: Tell me briefly what 
insurance protection I would have if I 
bought one of these policies. 

Frmitp Man: That’s a large order, 
Mr. Robertson. It would entail 
my outlining many of the well-known 
hazards of maintaining a home as well 
as ordinary everyday living of your- 
self, your wife and children then 
we would have to begin using our im- 








There've ‘Been Some (hanges Made 


This was received in an insurance company’s mail several 


weeks ago. 


“T return this policy. Since it was written I have got a new 
wife and I want a new policy to insure my new furniture.” 
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agination to figure out all of the pos- 
sible and impossible things that might 
arise . . . such as your boy injuring 
someone with his new BB gun, or 
running into someone with his bicycle 

. or perhaps your wife jamming 
an umbrella, say, in someone’s eye on 
a crowded downtown street . . . or 
Lord knows who might be in the way 
if you should happen to hook or 
slice off the third tee at the Country 
Club . . . we could go on imagining 
things endlessly; but I believe if I 
could explain the few simple exclu- 
sions of this policy so far as you are 
concerned . . . and then say that ex- 
cept for those few exclusions all other 
bodily injury liability to the public is 
covered. ... 

RosBErTsSON: Yes, I see. 

Fretp Man: No doubt, then, you 
have executed an agreement when 
you signed the sales contract to hold 
your neighbor harmless and he has 
done the same thing in your favor so 
far as concerns the easement drive. 
That form of assumed liability is cov- 
ered under this policy and any written 
contract in connection with the prem- 
ises is covered. However, any other 
type of assumed liability is not cov- 
ered. . . . You have no elevators in 
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the premises, have you? 

Rosertson: No. 

Fretp Man: Do you own a boat? 

Rosertson: No. 

Fietp Man: Then very few of the 
exclusions apply to you, if any... . 
As previously stated, this is a personal 
comprehensive liability policy and 
excludes any and all business or occu- 
pational activity. Your automobile or 
trailers, of course, are covered by your 
automobile liability policy. You do 
have an occasional servant, and your 
liability to her is distinct from that to 
the general public. She is looked upon 
as an employee and the basic policy 
does not protect you should she be 
injured during the course of her em- 
ployment. However, for a premium of 
$4.50, the policy can be endorsed to 
include coverage for your liability in 
the event she should be injured, and 
for that same premium you would re- 
ceive what is termed “medical pay- 
ments” ... which means nothing 
more or less than payment of hospital 
or doctor bills for her injuries up to 
$250, whether or not you are re- 
sponsible. 

Rosertson: And now am [I to un- 
derstand that any liability arising 
against me or my family is protected 








‘Debatable Point? 


“Is a man’s leg worth more than a woman’s?”’ This is the query 
being put to the British Government by defenders of women’s 
rights. It seems if a man and a woman each lost their business in an 
air raid they would be equally compensated. However, if a man 
and a woman each lost a leg in an air raid the woman’s compensa- 
tion would be much less than a man’s. — E. V. Durling in New 


York Journal American. 
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. . with the exception of the few 
things you mentioned? 

Fre.p Man: That’s right. There is 
just one other feature of this policy I 
should mention. The policy is predi- 
cated upon legal liability, but for an 
additional charge of $2.50 may be 
provided without regard to legal lia- 
bility for medical services up to $250 
for accidents occurring on the prem- 
ises. 

Ropertson: Does this mean that 
medical expenses incurred on account 
of injury to my guests on my premises 
are covered by the policy even though 
such injuries are not due to my neg- 
ligence? 

Fretp Man: That’s right. And in 
the event you should move . . . trade 
your house for a larger one, this policy 
follows right along and protects you 
in your new home, without notice 
to the company or further premium. 

Rosertson: What does it all cost? 

Fre_p Man: Ten dollars for bodily 
injury limits of $5,000/10,000. 

Rosertson (In obvious thought for a 
minute): I don’t think [ll ever have 
occasion to fall back on a policy of 
that kind, but for ten dollars a year, 
it would be a crime to need it and not 
have it . . . and how about the hired 
girl and guest coverage? 

Frecp Man: Well . . . the employ- 
er’s liability and medical payments on 
the hired girl would be $4.50 an- 
nually, the guest’s medical expense 
coverage would be $2.50 annually, 
or a total of $17 . . . we can save 
a little money by writing it for three 
years . . . the three-year premium is 
$42.50 . . . a saving of $8.50. 
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Rosertson: Better do it that way. 

Fretp Man: . . . thank you, Mr. 
Robertson. We’ll put the policy in 
effect for three years beginning today. 
Perhaps, as you say, you will never 
need the insurance, but if you do, you 
can depend on it that the company 
will see you through whatever difficul- 
ties arise . . . and you’ll agree it is 
the best money you ever invested . . . 
it has been a pleasure meeting you .. . 
our office is located at 10 Main Street. 
. . » Drop down and see us . . . we 
like to know our insured. 

(Field Man turns to Mr. Green, who is 


fast asleep by this time, and gently shakes 


him.) Mr. Green — Mr. Green . . . 
(Green awakens, startled.) 

GREEN: Yes, sir . . . Mr. Robert- 
. . greatpolicy . . . great com- 
pany ...Gem.. . biggest and fin- 
est in the world ... oldest com- 
pany. I have represented them for a 
hundred years. . . . Never turn down 
a claim. You are making a mistake if 
you don’t buy this policy, never know 
where the lightning will strike next 

Fre_p Man: Mr. Robertson has just 
ordered a policy for three years. . . . 

AcEnT: Well . . . don’t you think 
I know it? I’ve been sitting right here 
.. . Pm not deaf . . . and I under- 
stand English. Well... we'll get 
going, Mr. Yocum . . . Mr. Robert- 
son is abusyman . . . wewillcallon 
the Mayor. ... Say, Yocum, how 
much commission do I get? 

Fre_p Man: The usual liability com- 
mission. . . . 

Acent: Good gosh... and the 
way I slave to write business .. . 
think [’ll go get me another . . 


son . 





. . ACCIDENT 


Today’s Hazards. Two pedestrians 
bumped into each other. One sued for 


$5000 in payment of a broken leg (Syra- 
cuse, New York). ... . Sleep, Beauti- 
ful Sleep. A boy 5 and a girl 2 slept 
blithely on, although a driverless car 
had jumped a 50-foot bank, crashed 
their nursery and knocked over a bureau 
near their cribs. Each slept on, undis- 
turbed (Los Angeles, California)... . 
Fell for a Girl. An army private fell 
down a sidewalk coal chute. He ex- 
plained: “‘She smiled as we passed.” 


... Fire 
Fiery Career. Fire has played an im- 
portant part in the career of Harold 
Lloyd of the movies. Recently, fire de- 
stroyed originals of his silent comedies, 
valued at $2,000,000. Once a movie 
bomb exploded in his hand. At other 
times, a fire horse injured him, and his 
house caught on fire. He was offered his 
first acting role at the age of twelve — 
while looking at a fire. . . . Matchless 
Story. After a fire truck roared up to a 


150-year-old house, firemen jumped out 
and set fire to the house. ’S a fact! — 
part of a program to rid the township of 
buildings that were useless, old and 
dangerous (Union Township, New Jer- 
sey). . . . Hot Time Tonight. Actors 
rehearsing a play hurried down a fire 
escape as firemen battleed a fire in ‘the 
rehearsal. Title of play, ““There’ll Be a 
Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight” 
(Richmond). Headquarters. 
The state building and construction con- 
gress designated as the city’s two worst 
fire hazards (1) the public safety build- 
ing and (2) the central fire station. 
(Salt Lake City). 
. . « GLass 
Spotless Safety? A court janitor keeps 
the plate glass door so spick-and-span 
that a number of persons have tried to 
walk through it (Durham, North Caro- 
lina). . . . Lucky Break. Broken glass 
doesn’t always mean a loss. A sleeper 
was wakened by sound of breaking glass, 
caused by a cigar box which had been 
thrown through the window. Box con- 
tained $365 in bills, apparently too 
‘“*hot” for the temporary “owner” (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts). 
. . FOREIGN 
houses in 


Commentary. Doors of 


Japan are closed tightly the year ’round: 


in the winter, because of lack of any 
heating system; in the summer, because 
of fear of burglars (Tokyo). . . . Watch 
Your Step. Europe has some un- 
usual traffic laws, according to a radio 
commentator: If a pedestrian is struck 
by a car he is fined; if badly hurt, tossed 
into jail when he emerges from the hos- 
pital (Lisbon, Portugal). . .. Whoa. At 
least one insurance agent has solved the 
gas-and-tire problem. He purchased a 
horse, with buggy and cutter, and now 
uses one or the other for round trips of 
20 miles or less (Amherstburg, Canada). 
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“The Customers 


FreLD FOR THOUGHT 
Hartford, Ct. 
Dear Sir: 

At quite frequent intervals we get 
requests from librarians and faculty 
members of colleges and schools who 
are seeking literature presenting the vo- 
cational aspects of the insurance busi- 
ness. Unfortunately, we don’t publish 
anything along such lines and I can’t 
think of any source through which much 
information on the subject is obtainable. 
It strikes me this may be a field worthy 
of a little attention by the Association, 
since our executives certainly ought to 
have an interest in recruiting the right 
kind of people for future personnel re- 
quirements. 

I think much of this material you have 
published in the JouRNAL could very 
well be incorporated in a booklet along 
with a special treatment of the whole 
subject of the vocational opportunities 
presented by the casualty and fire insur- 
ance business. 

Such a booklet would undoubtedly be 
welcomed in the libraries of practically 
every educational institution in the coun- 
try and no doubt would be in demand 
among people specializing in vocational 


SRNR 
ee 


Always Write” 


guidance as well as young people who 
are trying to make their decision as to 
what avenue of work to follow. 

It seems to me it would be a very 
worthwhile undertaking for the Asso- 
ciation to issue such a pamphlet as a pub- 
lic relations venture, since it probably 
could do much to create better public 
understanding of our business among 
the rising generation and probably help 
also in inducing desirable people to enter 
this field of work. 

H. J. GRAHAM 
-—<>— 


CRAWFORD’s ARTICLE A MASTERPIECE 
New York City 
To the Editor: 

I read with interest the August-Sep- 
tember issue and was particularly im- 
pressed with the article on commercial 
blanket bonds titled ‘‘Less Than Half a 
Cent a Day, per Employee.” 

The article on the “American Tri- 
angle of Plenty,” by F. C. Crawford, is a 
masterpiece. It would be a great thing if 
every wage earner in America could read 
this. 

MoorHeEAD 


W. WALLACE 
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$250,000 AFTERMATH 
Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen: 

Many of us in Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories were very much interested in the 
article by John S. Cruickshank in the 
August-September Journa (“It Was a 
Good Vault — Once!”, page 17). Im- 
mediately upon reading it, it occurred 
to us that your readers would be inter- 
ested in a report of an investigation 


Before the ‘‘Entrance”’ 


which we made of the recent Portage 
Park vault robbery, where it is esti- 
mated that the loss, one of the largest 
single losses in recent years, may run as 
high as $250,000. Excerpts from our 
recommendations follow. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


This vault and equipment are of mod- 
ern design and construction. The 18-in. 
reinforced concrete walls and 10-in. 
doors are heavier than is generally 
found in vaults of this size. Therefore, it 
may be concluded that an attack on the 
average vault under similar circum- 


stances would result in similar success. 

Vaults should be located so that there 
is a minimum of space around the walls 
which would provide concealment for 
burglars. The vault lobbies and foyers 
should not be readily accessible from ad- 
joining properties. 

In the construction of the vault, no 
foreign materials should be permitted to 
remain in the concrete. The size of the 
openings for the doors, etc., should be 
maintained at a minimum. The grout- 


After the “Exit” 


ing material should be fully as resistant 
to cutting as is the main body of the 
concrete. Since steel is less resistant to 
the torch than is concrete to drills, an 
excess of steel reinforcement should be 
avoided. 

Safety deposit boxes and _ lockers 
should be located within the vault so 
that the weakest points will not be ex- 
posed 

Finally, for maximum security, elec- 
trical protection properly designed, in- 
stalled and maintained should be an 
integral part of every vault installation 

B. P. CaLpweELt, Jr. 


@ The reason why worry kills more people than work 
is that more people worry than work. — Selected 





GLENN Epwin CHARLTON is owner of an 
agency in Lawrence, Kansas. He has 
been local agent, state agent and gen- 
eral agent, over a 27-year period. 
Kansas University. Past or present hon- 
ors: President, two years, Kansas Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents; President, 
Lawrence Chamber of Commerce (Law- 
rence, Kansas); President, Lawrence 
County Club; Director of State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Organized first Ki- 
wanis Club in state of Kansas. While a 
state agent in Minnesota at the begin- 
ning of his business experience, he ap- 
pointed an agent in a town of 3,000 
population and together they wrote ap- 
plications in two weeks to cover each and 
every risk in the community. How to 
Build Now for the Days of Peace, page 37.) 


, +. < 


Haroip F. Hamoonp is Director of the 
Traffic and Transportation Division of 
the National Conservation Bureau, As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives. University of Michigan, B.S., 
Harvard, M.S. Vice-President of the In- 
stitute of Traffic Engineers; consultant 
to federal departments on traffic and 
transportation matters; advisor and con- 
sultant to cities, states, and war indus- 
tries on war transportation problems. 
Director, National Seminar on Main- 
taining Essential Automobile Trans- 
portation and active in many other 
transportation conservation and traffic 
safety projects. (Workers? Cars Must Be 
Preserved, page 1.) 


A. F. LAFRENTZ, President of the Ameri- 
can Surety Company of New York and 
Vice-President of the New York Cas- 
ualty Company, was born in Wyoming 
and was educated at Polytechnic Pre- 
paratory School, Brooklyn, New York. 
He is a Certified Public Accountant in 
New York State; a member of the firm 
of F. W. Lafrentz & Company, Cer- 
tified Public Accountants. He was ap- 
pointed Deputy Comptroller of the 
American Surety Company in 1913, and 
has been President since 1932. He is also 
President of The Canadian Surety Com- 
pany; a Director of Compania Mexicana 
de Garantias, S. A.; a member of the 
Advisory Committee, Mercantile Branch, 
Chase National Bank, N. Y.; Trustee, 
Greenwich Savings Bank, N. Y.; Lenox 
Hill Hospital, N. Y.; and Greenwich 
Hospital Association, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, of which association he is also 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
The New York Casualty Company, The 
Canadian Surety Company and the 
Compania Mexicana de Garantias, S. A., 
are all subsidiaries of the American 
Surety Company. (Operation of a Sug- 
gestion System, page 21.) 
aan 

GeorceE W. Dyer, Vice-President of the 
Central Surety and Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, has more than 17 
years’ insurance experience to his credit, 
covering both selling and underwriting. 
Foreign service in World War I. (Cov- 
erage for Automobile Fleets, page 14.) 
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HERBERT J. McC.oskey is Superintend- 
ent of the Burglary Department of the 
Globe Indemnity, New York. He has 
been actively engaged in underwriting, 
production and practical solicitation of 
these lines for 25 years and has discussed 
burglary insurance before agents’ meet- 
ings and conventions in virtually every 
section of the country. (Burglary Insur- 
ance — Sell It, page 42.) 
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Dorotuy A. Brown, Underwriter with 
the New Orleans office of the American 
Surety, is a graduate of Newcomb Col- 
lege; a member of Delta Zeta Sorority; 
Publicity Chairman of the Insurance 
Women of New Orleans; and Red Cross 
Supervisor. “I have had many nice of- 
fers to go into other types of work,” she 
says, “but have chosen to remain in in- 
surance for the reasons given.” (Why I’ve 
Stuck to Insurance, page 25.) 
. =  v 

R. L. Yocum is District Supervisor for 
the U.S. F. & G. at Kansas City. Mod- 
estly claims that the only honor that 
ever came to him was the occasion of his 
winning honorable mention in a baby 


contest at the age of two. He is thankful 
to be in the insurance business, he says, 
where even competitors are grand peo- 
ple. (A Presentation of the Comprehensive 
Personal Liability Policy, page 51.) 


ee aN 


T. G. Buck.ey is Superintendent of the 
Burglary and Plate Glass Department of 
the Sun Indemnity, New York. (The Case 
of ‘* The Immediate Notice,”” page 27.) 


se. ee 


Cuar es P. Apams (page 11) and GEORGE 
C. Cannon (page 12) are both business- 
men, the former of Springfield, Mass., 
and the latter of New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Both are interested readers of the Jour- 
NAL. 


Credits. — Photo of woman safety in- 
spector, page 33, courtesy of Associated 
Indemnity. Page 36, courtesy of the Bank 
of New York. Art work by C. A. Smith 
(front cover design), Horace T. Elmo, 
Charles Skiles, Warren Evans, Jr., Rob- 
ert G. Sternloff and Hull Studios. 
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Convenient and Time-Saving 


SERVICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


and ideas. 





You, like many other busy men, may prefer to write us your 
ideas merely in the form of a chatty letter. If so, on request we 
will be glad to work up your thoughts in so-called journalistic 
style, submitting the “finished product” to you for your final 
approval prior to publication. We will welcome your thoughts 
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The Casualty and Surety Journal has the largest circulation of its kind in the world 


ASSOCIATION OF 
CASUALTY AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 


Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is ciade possible 
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Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
Associated Indemnity Corporation Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insuraamce Corporation, Ltd. 
Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Connecticut Indemnity Company Eagle Indemnity Company 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Guarantee Insurance Company Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 
Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 
London and Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. 
Occidental Indemnity Company Pacific Indemnity Company 
Phoenix Indemnity Company Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company of New York 
Sun Indemnity Company Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Yorkshire Indemnity Company 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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